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A WAR POLICY FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


“Ven the schools closed on 


Friday, December 5, they had many 
purposes and they followed many 
roads to achieve those purposes. 
When the schools opened on Mon- 
day, December 8, they had one dom- 
inant purpose—complete, _intelli- 
gent, and enthusiastic cooperation 
in the war effort. 

Now “education as usual” will be 
neither possible nor desirable. Pri- 
orities must be established among 
educational activities. 

Workers for War Industries and 
Services Must Be Trained—The 
federally financed program should 
be continued and expanded. The 
potential capacity of all the voca- 
tional schools and of all training 
shops in other secondary schools has 
not been fully utilized. Wherever 
needed, 24-hour, year-round sched- 
ules should be established. 

Since the war is in large part a 
contest of production and since it 
is likely to extend over a period of 
years, it is important to continue the 
vocational training of all youth, 
particularly in the basic mechanical 
skills which are common to many 
industrial operations. 

Severe dislocations in occupational 
selection and securing employment 
ate certain to occur. Vocational 


counseling service is therefore un- 
usually vital to the success of the 
vocational training effort. 

Goods and Services Needed for 
the War Must Be Produced.—The 
teaching of vocational agriculture 
should be related at once to national 
and allied needs for agricultural 
products. In rural areas, diversified 
home fruit and vegetable gardens 
and dairy and poultry projects 
should be promoted by the schools. 
In the cities, small backyard gardens 
should be encouraged only where 
provision is made for economical 
and skilful use of seed, fertilizers, 
and insecticides. 

Home economics classes should be 
taught how to preserve fruits and 
vegetables and may make medical 
and first-aid supplies in cooperation 
with the Red Cross. Manual training 
classes can make fracture splints. 
Young people may supply such per- 
sonal services as messenger service, 
typing, filing, operating telephones, 
printing in the school shop, present- 
ing entertainment programs at hos- 
pitals and camps, and providing so- 
cial activities for alumni home on 
leave. 

In many communities it will be 
desirable to establish childcare cen- 
ters for the small children of work- 
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ing mothers. Teachers and youth 
can ofganize and carry through 
various useful summer projects dur- 
ing the vacation period. 

Materials Must Be Conserved by 
Prudent Consumption and Salvage. 
—In view of the shortage of some 
materials needed for military or 
civilian defense purposes, renewed 
attention should be given to con- 
sumer education. Schools should 
practice their usual economies in the 
use of supplies and should teach the 
practical methods of economizing in 
homes. 

Many household items will not be 
easily replaced because of priority 
demands. For this reason, school 
shops might well set up projects for 
training in reconditioning house- 
hold equipment and furniture. 

Funds Must Be Raised to Help 
Finance the War.—Children should 
be encouraged to exercise thrift and 
industry in order to purchase de- 
fense saving stamps and bonds. Per- 
sonal and group competition should 
be avoided, although there should 
be no indication that any person is 
exempt from the responsibility of 
contributing in proportion to his 
ability. Group cooperation and per- 
sonal effort and sacrifice should be 
stressed. In the management of de- 
fense savings stamp and bond sales 
in the schools, students may assume 
a large share of the responsibility 
for planning and conducting cam- 
paigns. 

Health and Physical Efficiency 
Must Be Promoted. — Everything 
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possible should be done to maintain 
universal and compulsory standards 
of health and safety education. 
Thorough physical examinations, 
with systematic and vigorous follow- 
up to secure the correction of reme- 
diable defects, should be given to 
all children on entering school, and 
at intervals of two or three years 
thereafter. 

Appropriate physical education, 
carefully adapted to individual 
differences, should be provided with 
a view not only to learning sports 
and other recreational activities, but 
also to correcting physical defects 
and building strength and vitality. 
A fully effective intramural sports 
program for developing health, 
skill, and strength among all stu- 
dents should be given priority over 
competitions wherein active pattici- 
pation is limited to a few. 

First aid should be taught at 
once to at least half of the teachers 
in each school and to all older chil- 
dren. Recreational facilities in the 
schools should be kept available to 
the adult population, as well as to 
youth and children, for the maxi- 
mum time in which they can be 
used under supervision. 

All children should be adequately 
nourished during the war emergen- 
cy. Where home resources are inad- 
equate, it must be provided at public 
cost. This is a first demand on the 
national resources. 

It has been proposed that military 
training be introduced into the high 


schools as a war measure. While the j 
c 
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attractiveness of military training to 
many young people is an important 
int in its favor, it is doubtful 
whether such training can make a 
contribution to the war effort pro- 
portionate to the time and expense 
required. Furthermore, every addi- 
tional qualified person assigned for 
teaching of military science in the 
schools must be withdrawn from 
military duties, and the equipment 
and uniforms used are likewise not 
available for the use of the armed 
forces. It is therefore recommended 
that the high schools provide no 
further extension at present of the 
military-training program. 

School Children and Property 
Must Be Protected Against Attack. 
—In this country, as elsewhere, the 
enemy will try to throw civilians in- 
to panic in order thereby to weaken 
our military power. A plan for 
civilian protection is evidence that 
we know that foresight and pre- 
paredness sustain courage. 

School officials are clearly respon- 
sible for making all possible pro- 
visions for the protection of school 
children and property. No child 
should suffer death or injury because 
a superintendent, principal, or 
teacher failed to take adequate pre- 
cautions. The schools’ protective 
program should be jointly deter- 
mined by officers of the schools and 
the defense agencies. 

Protective programs should in- 
clude plans for sustaining pupil 
morale. Perhaps the best morale in- 
surance is a system of well-planned 
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drills, clearly understood and re- 
hearsed until they have become as 
familiar as fire drills. Interesting 
activities should be provided for 
children in shelter areas—group 
singing, inactive group games, sim- 
ple programs of music and drama- 
tics. 

All parents must be kept fully 
informed as to what is being done 
by the schools for the safety of their 
children. Always important, this 
has become more so since the Office 
of Civilian Defense has issued in- 
structions to keep children in schools 
in the event of raids. This cannot 
be left to parents’ meetings alone. 
As many families should be reached 
through group meetings as possible 
and the remainder through personal 
calls. 

The Ideals of Democracy Must Be 
Protected against War Hazards.— 
A strong offensive usually provides 
the best defense. The schools 
should redouble their efforts to teach 
the ideals of democracy by word and 
deed. But they will have to guard 
against some hazards to democracy 
which are aggravated by war. 

For example, everything possible 
should be done to prevent cultural 
vandalism directed against the lan- 
guage, literature, music, and art of 
the peoples with whom we are now 
at war. Most of these great works 
are universal. They have no relation 
to the present war. Again, teachers 
should be vigilant to protect loyal 
Americans of Axis descent and their 
children against discrimination and 
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maltreatment in the schools. The 
fundamental civil liberties of all 
citizens should be protected against 
unreasonable restrictions. The cru- 
cial test for such liberties as free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and freedom of assembly is our 
ability to use them with a sense of 
public obligation in a time of na- 
tional crisis. . 

The Issues, Aims and Progress of 
the War Must Be Taught.—Calmly 
but forcefully all Americans must be 
taught that this is a life-and-death 
struggle for democracy at stake. 
Official documents, such as the Four 
Freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, and 
many others, adapted appropriately 
to the ages and abilities of students 
at various levels, may be used as the 
basis for study. 

We should teach the interdepend- 
ence of the United States, Great 
Britain, the British Commonwealth, 
the Chinese Republic, Russia, and 
the associated powers, and the need 
for full cooperation among them in 
waging the war. The interdepend- 
ence of the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere should be stressed, to- 
gether with the need for mutual 
understanding and mutual support 
among these countries, not only dur- 
ing the war but afterward. We 
must teach that the continuation of 
democracy in the world is absolutely 
dependent on the defeat of the Axis 
powers. This can be done without 
distorting the facts as to the exist- 
ence of democracy in any of the 
allied nations. 
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The history of this country will 7 
show that although we have at- | 


tempted to stand aloof from the 


rest of the world we have neverthe- 
less influenced, and been influenced 
by, other peoples through immigra- 
tion, cultural and commercial chan- 
nels, and wars. The history, geogra- 
phy, and literature of the United 
States should therefore be placed in 
a setting of the history of the 
world. Most textbooks will require 
extensive supplementation for this 
type of study. 

For teachers of American history 
there are special opportunities for 
teaching this war by comparisons 
with others. The circumstances lead- 
ing to American involvement; the 
difficulties of maintaining neutrali- 
ty; the varying military and naval 
strategies; the forms of military re- 
cruiting and selective service adopted 
at different times in our history; the 
effect on warfare of aviation and of 
other technical developments; the 
notable unity achieved by the nation 
in this war (much greater than in 
any previous conflict) ; the changing 
role of civilians in warfare—these 
are topics which will throw light 
from history on present events. 

We shall also need to teach the 
hard lessons of patience and en- 
durance, for these qualities are re- 
quired by the strategy of a long 
war. We must be prepared to wait 
without losing heart or finding fault 
until we have built up a sufficient 
superiority of men and materials. 
We must be prepared even to lose 
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territory in order to gain time to 
accumulate essential land, air, and 
naval equipment. The American 
people, in their desire for prompt 
action and quick results, will no 
doubt find this a difficult and tedious 
lesson. 

Finally, let us teach that the 
United States is now inseparably 
bound up in world affairs and that 
it must never again attempt to re- 
treat to a position of isolation. For 
many years educational agencies 
have been concerned with ways and 
means whereby international justice 
and peace may be achieved and 
maintained. Such teaching contin- 
ues to be appropriate. It should be 
extended and brought realistically 
into contact with the problems of 
securing international order and 
justice in the twentieth century. 

Morale Must Be Sustained —In 
a recent statement, Education and 
the Morale of a Free People, the 
Educational Policies Commission 
suggested that in order to contribute 
to morale the schools should 
strengthen their work in safety, 
health, and physical education; re- 
duce inequalities of educational op- 
portunity; train in skills and habits 
of arduous and sustained work; de- 
velop citizens competent to deter- 
mine economic issues; promote 
feelings of selfconfidence in the 
young; help to develop plans for a 
future world of order and justice; 
emphasize ethical standards; extend 
recreational activities; develop senti- 
ments of comradeship among all 
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social and economic groups; streng- 
then feelings of responsibility for 
good government among all citi- 
zens; stress the efficiency of many 
of our local, state, and federal gov- 
ernment agencies; give systematic 
and satisfying practice in democracy 
in school and classroom; make a 
judicious use in the schools of ritu- 
als, pageantry, music, and other 
demonstrations of loyalty; teach the 
truth about social and economic 
problems without avoiding impor- 
tant issues and without betraying 
cynicism or prejudice; teach the 
values of democracy with honesty 
and enthusiasm; extend educational 
services to out-of-school youth and 
adults; and abstain from high-pres- 
sure methods of “‘selling” morale 
to the American people. 

The Commission continues to be- 
lieve that the basic method for the 
development of morale in the 
United States, the only method that 
gives promise of continuing effec- 
tiveness, the only method that is 
worthy of a free people, is the 
method of education. 

In the war situation, every teacher 
should know his pupils more com- 
pletely, more sympathetically, than 
ever. Every teacher should strive to 
set a good example of calm resolu- 
tion, so as to offset tendencies 
toward unreasoning despair and ex- 
cessive excitement. For younger 
children, it is particularly desirable 
to maintain as high a degree of nor- 
mal procedure as possible. Finally, 
the enduring values of personal 
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character which persist through all our minds at once of any irrelevant § 
the wars and tribulations of man- traditions such as the schools should 9 i 
kind should be stressed. be open from 9 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. e 
Loyalties Must Be Maintained— “The janitor leaves at five” is no § t 
The loyalty desired in a democracy. longer a valid excuse for neglect of f 
in war time can be developed by the adult education services. r 
schools: The Supply of Competent Teach- I 
First, by promoting the clearest ers Should Be Maintained.—Shott- I 
possible understanding of the nature ages are already appearing in certain d 
of our American democracy, the fields and in certain regions of the e 
ethical ideals which sustain it, the country. In order to meet this situa- 
institutions through which it is sup- tion it may become necessary, how- r 
plied, the privileges which it con- ever undesirable, to issue some emer- a 
fers, the duties which it entails, the gency teaching permits. Such doa- c 
achievements it has made, and the ments should be limited in validity te 
problems which it must face in the to a specific school position and a n 
future. specific school year; they should be h 
Second, by providing an example issued only after all available certi- p 
of democracy in the actual operation fied teachers have been employed; 
of the schools. and they should not be used to e 
Third, by providing, under lower the prevailing standards of e 
skilled supervision, systematic and salaries and preparation. The feder- sl 
strongly motivated practice in actual- al government should provide funds ti 
ly living the ways of democracy in to those states which are otherwise re 
the schools and, as far as the school unable to pay teachers a salary suffi- 
may exert its influence, in the com- cient to avoid a shortage. e 
munity as well. Education Should Be Articulated ti 
Fourth, by a judicious, sincere, with Selective Service and War In- ry 
and dignified use of symbolism, dustries—The effectiveness of the se 
pageantry, and music to express Selective Service System is deter- CC 
those ideals which students have mined by the decisions and choices Ww 
been taught to understand and prac- made by young men before they Si 
tice. reach the age of 20. The Commis- CC 
Adult Education Has Become a_ sion recommends that educational vi 
Central Responsibility—The major agencies make a special effort to 
decisions of public policy are being render advisory service to all young 
made by adults. Hence, adult edu- people, in school and out alike. 
cation becomes a central, rather than Specifically: 
a marginal, educational responsibili- 1. In counseling youth with refer- 
ty. An adequate school service to ence to employment in the war in- 
adults will require that we clear dustries, young people should be 
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discouraged from leaving school 
indiscriminately in order to accept 
employment before completion of 
their educational course. There is at 
present no indication of necessity to 
reduce the standard total amount or 
length of public-school education. 
It is better to adjust academic calen- 
dars and class schedules to the war 
emergency. 

2. In counseling young men with 
reference to volunteering in the 
armed forces, care should be exer- 
cised to help the individual involved 
to understand all the possibilities of 
national service that are open to 
him and to take time to make a 
proper decision. 

3. In counseling youth with refer- 
ence to continuing their education, 
efforts should be made to conserve 
superior intellectual and other abili- 
ties for national service in scientific 
research and leadership. 

The Commission suggests the 
establishment and vigorous opera- 
tion by schools and colleges of an 
educational occupational advisory 
service for all youth below the ages 
covered by the selective service 
which should be universal, profes- 
sionally administered, free, closely 
correlated with the employment ser- 
vices, and if necessary to secure de- 
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sired results, accompanied by emer- 
gency war-time controls. 

Federal Leadership, Support, and 
Coordination —The Commission be- 
lieves that the schools of America 
are able to achieve necessary unity 
and direction of purpose without 
governmental compulsion. The 
process will be greatly facilitated if 
there is (4) a single strong agency 
in the federal government to which 
the schools can turn for reliable in- 
formation and guidance; (4) fed- 
eral financial support for meeting 
educational needs which are nation- 
al in scope and beyond the powers 
of the states to meet unaided; and 
(c) clear assignment of functions to 
various federal, state, and local 
agencies so as to avoid duplicating 
or conflicting efforts. 


Never was there a time when the 
profession of education carried such 
a heavy responsibility, never a time 
when its members might feel a 
greater pride in the significance of 
their work, never a better opportuni- 
ty to serve the nation. Let our pro- 
fession but answer boldly the call of 
the crisis and we shall fashion, even 
out of the harsh necessities of war, a 
school system more fit for the edu- 
cation of free men. 


Educational Policies Commission, 


Reported from A War Policy for American Schools. | 
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HOW TO KNOW YOUR PUPILS 


GERALDINE I. LARKIN 
In Educational Method 


J aacHING today is a challenge. 
What you know about your pupils 
makes a difference in your answer to 
the challenge. And I have learned 
that three-fourths of the battle in 
solving the problem is not waged 
in the classroom but rather from 
three-fifteen in the afternoon uatil 
eight o'clock the next morning. 

My sister and I worked out a 
technique about nine years ago. The 
technique was partly to help me 
after three years of struggle and 
partly to help Marian who, her first 
year, was assigned to a school in 
the slums and was greeted the first 
day by a darkeyed little fellow 
sharpening a butter knife and casu- 
ally remarking: “We kicked out four 
teachers last semester. How long 
you gonna stay?” 

Our system worked for us. Over 
2000 cards from my own youngsters 
are now on file. Marian, who de- 
stroys her cards because she thinks 
the information is personal, has, 
instead, a delicately decorated easter 
egg, a gift from the knife-sharpener. 

The second day in school we give 
each youngster a four-by-six card, 
purchased in packs of 100 from the 
stationer. We use this card to get 
acquainted. Most important is the 
teacher attitude. Here are hundreds 
of lives which will bear a mark for- 
ever because of your contact with 
them. May that contact reflect fair- 
ness and honesty, helpfulness, toler- 


ance, and complete understanding. 

“These cards, boys and girls, will 
help us to know each other. Only 
as you are honest and truthful will 
the information on these cards real- 
ly help. You don’t save to tell me 
anything. The questions are asked 
only so we may know each other 
better. It’s more fun working with 
a teacher you like, you'll agree. Did 
you know that teachers get more fun 
out of working with boys and girls 
they like?” 

The teacher may give a few in- 
cidents of her life and then follow 
with class direction. Allow time 
after each question for the pupil to 
write the answer on each card. Make 
the questions very clear. The pro- 
cedure may take more than one class 
period. 

“On the first line, three items. 
First, far to the left, print your 
last name—now your first name, 
then the middle. Second item on 
the same line, your age in years. 
Last, far to the right on this line, 
the grade you are in this year. 

“On the second line, three items. 
First, far to the left, your address. 
Be sure to list the apartment number 
if you have one. In the middle of 
this second line, your phone number. 
If you have no phone, draw a 
straight line. Now, far to the right 
on line two, the number of your 
study hall.” 

In addition to the above items, 
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the front of the card has room for 
the following: The name, relation- 
ship, occupation, business address, 
and phone of the person signing 
the pupil’s report card; number of 
brothers and sisters and their occu- 
pations or activities; the pupil’s na- 
tionality background, church, school 
last year, and languages used in the 
home. On the back of the card go 
the pupil’s hobbies, physical disabil- 
ities, locker number and partner, 
family income per week, favorite 
and difficult school subjects, ambi- 
tion, clubs and honors, his good 
characteristics, the bad qualities he 
is trying to correct, home conditions 
and work done after school, the 
names and addresses of two close 
friends or relatives in the school, 
and the citizenship status—native 
born, naturalized, or neither—of the 
father and mother. 

Afternoons and evenings of the 
first two weeks are spent checking 
addresses and making acquaintance 
with the more severe problem chil- 
dren before they have an opportuni- 
ty to influence the rest of the class. 
For example, the boy who shouts 
“Oh, yeah? So what?” as he plops 
his feet on the reference table, is 
picked for immediate attention. It 
turns out that no such boy lives at 
the address he has given. The young- 
ster lives outside the school district, 
but wants to play football with the 
school team. The prompt removal 
of the braggart from class next day, 
when he is forced to admit his lie, 
impresses the group. 


The “no phone” cards should be 
checked with the telephone directory 
within a few days after collecting. 
This procedure usually uncovers two 
or three phones. These youngsters 
are habitual truants who don’t want 
their parents phoned the moment 
their absence is checked. I always 
call at their homes immediately to 
get better acquainted with them and 
their parents. 

The phone number at the parent’s 
place of business is often the only 
means of teacher contact with work- 
ing parents who use their evenings 
for recreation. As a rule, parents 
who are business people welcome 
prompt reports on truancy, health 
conditions, and grades. 

Soon the pupil realizes that his 
teacher is interested in him person- 
ally, even though there are several 
hundred youngsters in her classes, 
and further, that she keeps track of 
all of them. 

The information about the occu- 
pations of brothers and sisters aids 
in the personal approach to the in- 
dividual pupil. A youngster who 
comes from a family of engineers, 
lawyers, or university students will 
probably enjoy a different type of 
assignment or project than one from 
a family of junk dealers. 

The pupil’s nationality back- 
ground can be important to the 
teacher. A child with a Russian 
Jewish background may have 
learned customs and ideas quite dif- 
ferent’ from those of Greek or 
Finnish youngsters. These reactions 



























may be recognized and used to ad- 
vantage or unconsciously abused. 

The only contact of some children 
with English may be in the class- 
room. Do teachers recognize the 
vocabulary difficulty of a pupil 
where only a foreign language is 
spoken in the home? He doesn’t 
know what teacher is talking about 
when she speaks of cohesion and 
adhesion, or atmospheric pressure at 
sea level. Often such a pupil knows 
the answers, but is completely lost 
if the teacher states the question in 
good pedagogic style, calls “An- 
thony,” waits a split second and then 
says, “Next.” Teacher must choose 
her words carefully, then wait, and, 
if necessary, re-word the question 
and wait again. 

Here are some answers to line 
one, back of card, in response to: 
“What is your hobby? When you 
have an hour to do as you please, 
what do you like to do best?” 

Baking . . . Hang around corner 
. .. NUTHING .. . Collect cigar 
bands .. . Drawing. . . Collect bugs 
. . . Keeping a fire scrap book... . 
Pray .. . Running. . . Saving pen- 
nies .. . All kinds of pets . . . Go 
out with the girls. 

The youngster who wrote “Pray” 
was a child evangelist who preached 
in tabernacles. 

On line two, back of card, the 
youngster tells of any honors or dis- 
tinctions received during his life. 
Here are some samples: 

I won $15 in the Blade Radio 
and Movie Contest . . . Saved a girl 
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from drowning two yeafs ago.... 
Received medal for salesmanship . .. 
Prize reading . . . Church Quoir... 


First prize pumkin face . . . Pres, 
of Home Room 2 times . . . Perfect 
baby (Gold money) . . . Honor 


roll. 

Occasionally there is a youngster 
who writes nothing on the hobby 
line and nothing on the honor line. 
Here is a child who has no healthy 
way of gaining recognition from his 
group. Do something for him im- 
mediately, even if you have to ap- 
point him feeder of the goldfish or 
waterer of the plants. 

Following are examples of reac- 
tions to the question: “What bad 
qualities are you trying to correct?” 
Adolescents realize their shortcom- 
ings. 

I talk back to teachers . . . I don’t 
like neckties . . . Too boy crazy... 
Carelessness in work . . . Bite the in- 
side of my cheek . .. Wise guy... 
Exaggerate . . . I am lazy and in- 
clined to put things off .. . I curse 
when I get angry .. . I have an 
inferiority complex. 

The question about physical dis- 
abilities will usually evoke several 
answers like the following: 

When reading book blurs .. . I 
cannot see the board plainly... 
Sight trouble, would like to sit in 
front... Left ear... I can’t see far. 

Frequently children called dull 
are really not dull; they can’t hear 
what you are saying. Cases of in- 
attention may be a seeing rather 
than a disciplinary problem. 
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HOW TO KNOW YOUR PUPILS 


Such reports as: Billiousness .. . 
Yellow Gaunders . . . Poor complex- 
tion .. . Sore toe (truck ran over it) 
are less significant to the teacher. 

The section on the card regarding 
“home conditions, work you do after 
school, or anyhing you wish to tell 
me so that I will better understand 
you” sometimes brings forth inter- 
esting comments: 

I dislike it when teachers let 
children run over them. . . Algebra 
I don’t see any point to... I 
didn’t get enough spelling in grade 
school . . . Have had epileptic fits 
but have not had any fora year... 
I have a paper route and get up at 
five o'clock to peddle it, but I don’t 
go to sleep in class very often. . . I 
appreciate good things such as art, 
music, and good clothes .. . If I 
am being bald out by a teacher, I 
always smile and most teachers get 
mad and I smile harder . . . Some 
days I am impatient . . . I don’t like 
school. I like nice teachers . . . My 
Mother has a broken tail bone and 
I have to help with the housework. 

The section of the card calling 
for “two close friends in this 


school” aids in getting youngsters 
placed in their friend groups and 
incidentally in breaking up truant 
gangs. 

The sections on whether the father 
and mother are native born or natur- 
alized or neither often have a direct 
bearing on pupil attitude in the class- 
room. To illustrate: one of my 
homeroom boys disturbed his social 
science teacher greatly by always de- 
fending Nazi principles. His card 
revealed a German background and 
family correspondence with Nazi 
relatives who told how grand condi- 
tions were under Hitler. The boy 
was devoted to his parents; he re- 
spected his elders and worked hard. 
In a class of over 40 where he was 
known only by name, why should 
what his teacher said carry more 
weight than what his parents told 
him? No normal youngster dis- 
credits his parents that easily. With 
this background, it was easy for the 
teacher to cease antagonizing the 
boy; she profitably directed his read- 
ing and thinking and subconsciously 
this was carried home to the parents 
to help them. 


Toledo, Ohio. Reported from Educational Method, 
XXI (January, 1942), 181-87. 


| Geraldine I. Larkin teaches in Scott High ci 


b 


—4 COMMERCIAL teacher, D. B. Haber, in Simpson 
Junior High School, Mansfield, Ohio, has invented a 
mechanical grade averager which automatically indicates 
averages when grades are registered by a punching device. 
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WHY ADJUST SALARIES 


FRED VON BORGERSRODE 


In the Minnesota Journal of Education 


RESENT economic trends have 
ocused attention on the need for 
some type of salary adjustment for 
wage earners—particularly salaried 
workers. Within the past decade 
the annual income of the United 
States has fluctuated between 39 and 
73 billion dollars. The all-time high 
was 84 billion dollars in 1929. That 
income was produced by the boom 
generated by the first World War 
and sparked by enormous federal 
outlays. 

We are now engaged in another 
war whose magnitude far dwarfs 
the previous one. The federal gov- 
ernment is assuming defense obli- 
gations amounting to about five bil- 
lion dollars a month. An annual 
national income of between 100 and 
120 billions seems to be in immedi- 
ate prospect. 

This trend of income is already 
reflected in all major fields—agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry. 
Farm cash income in 1941 was 20 
percent higher than in 1940. In 
Minnesota farm income in 1941 ex- 
ceeded all previous records. 

The trend in income has brought 
parallel increases in commodity 
ptices. Only a portion of these in- 
creases can be blamed to the priming 
of federal funds. An equally im- 
portant cause is the absorption of 
raw materials in the defense pro- 
gram and the consequent restriction 
in the production of consumers’ 
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goods. The situation has been fur- 
ther aggravated by the lack of 
reasonable price control. 
Commodity wholesale prices have 
increased from 2 to 37 percent since 
1940. The gain for all commodities 
was 11 percent. Five-sixths of the 
total gain has come since March, 
1941. The trend is still upward. If 
the trend continues through 1942, 
the highest wholesale prices ever ex- 
perienced are in prospect. 
Wholesale price rises are, of 
course, ultimately passed on to the 
consumer in higher retail costs. The 
extent of retail price rises varies 
widely, but all have advanced, and 
worse may be expected since retail 
ptices have not yet reflected the full 
force of wholesale price trends. 
Wage rates of skilled and un- 
skilled labor quickly followed the 
direction of prices. Reports to the 
Department of Labor stated that 
between March 15 and June 15 
about one-third of 7,000,000 work- 
ets covered had received wage in- 
creases averaging 10 percent. Rising 
living costs and the competition of 
defense jobs have caused many gov- 
ernmental units to grant pay in- 
creases to their employees. A study 
by the City Managers Association 
covering 27 cities under 300,000 
found that 18 of them had already 
made wage adjustments and five of 
the remainder plan to do so. 
Several states have granted in- 








WHY ADJUST SALARIES 


creases. The federal government has 
increased wages of WPA workers, 
and has under advisement a request 
for a minimum yearly salary of 


fessional training, more stringent 
certification requirements, more cul- 
tural attainments, and a larger teach- 
ing load are now expected as a 


f $1,500 to meet rising costs. matter of course. Compared to 
Teachers’ salaries have increased workers in occupations demanding 

fe since the low point of 1934, but in equal preparation and services the 

of 1940 they were still below 1930 teacher has always been underpaid. 

rs averages. Comparatively, conditions The average 1940 teacher receives a 

< were much worse than the absolute smaller weekly pay than the indus- 

h, figures indicate. Much more strin- trial worker, upon whom no de- 

If gent demands are made on the 1940 mands are made for formal training 

2, teacher. More academic and pro- or cultural qualifications. 

x 

of Fred von Borgersrode is Research Director of the 

he Minnesota Education Association. Reported from 

we the Minnesota Journal of Education, XXII (Janu- 


: ary, 1942), 180-81. 
ies 


. Ex 


ull 

x Current Huotations: 

he WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive Secretary, National Educa- 
he tion Association: “Schools in our democracy are supported 
hat by the people in order that each child may have the oppor- 
5 tunity to fully develop his particular talents. Teachers 
‘ throughout our country are assuming their new wartime 
“< duties with cool determination and calm resolution to pre- 
sand serve those things for which we are fighting. Teachers are 
ing not unmindful that it is their urgent duty—their patriotic 
of service—to maintain undiminished for each child his Ameri- 
ov- can birthright to an education which will fit him for active, 
in- alert citizenship in the kind of government we are pledging 
udy our all to preserve. Teachers will do their part.” 

ion 

000 PauL V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator: ‘There 
ady was not an equality of educational opportunity in every com- 
al munity before this emergency began. Legislation will even- 


tually be necessary which will touch, not only the areas where 
defense activities have created problems, but every area 
- where a shortage of educational opportunity exists.” 
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THE CONSERVATION MOTIF IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


GEorGE T. RENNER 
In the Social Studies 


Our methods of using natural 
resources are exorbitantly wasteful, 
destructive, and socially unplanned. 
Our standard pattern of resource use 
is so faulty that it guarantees a 
gtadual but inevitable decrease in 
national welfare and the standard of 
living. The fact that the American 
people are generally unaware of this 
shows clearly that we are trying to 
get along in a technological age 
equipped with only rustic and pas- 
toral ideas. Beyond question, our 
educational practices have equipped 
our citizens with inadequate and 
outmoded ideas and ways of think- 
ing. 
The task of developing an ade- 
quate understanding of the relation 
between permanent national welfare 
and the intelligent use of national 
resource is one that falls squarely 
in the lap of the social-science 
teacher. This is not simply a pleas- 
ant generalization; it is a fact which 
challenges our entire educational 
system. The need for conservation 
has been appreciated by scientists 
for 75 years; it has been a national 
issue for 33 years; it has constituted 
a national crisis for more than a 
decade. Yet educators have general- 
ly done nothing about it. 

Of the seven social sciences, the 
three present in the elementary 
school are so important that we 
may well examine them briefly both 
as to content and intent. 
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History: The usual practice is to 
teach American history as the story 
of man’s triumphal march westward 
—the conquest of inventive man 
over nature. Actually, it is funda- 
mentally nothing of the sort. Rath- 
er, it is a long, heartbreaking series 
of successes and failures in the ad- 
justment of a rapidly expanding 
people into a series of varying en- 
vironments. At every step man 
wrestled with nature—and usually 
gave in, at least partially. Through 
each step the history of the Ameti- 
can nation is to be told in terms 
of man’s use of resources. 

The whole history of the western 
world is seen in the same light. 
Occidental history divided into three 
great periods: 

The first was the period of 
meagetness, extending over all of 
what we have called ancient, medi- 
eval, and the early modern stages 
of the western world. All during 
this period, in terms of society's 
ability to produce, Europe was ovet- 
populated. Through all _ these 
milleniums, the people were poor 
and land hungry, the standard of 
living low, and the average life- 
span short. Misery was accepted as 
the inevitable lot of the common 
man. Inventions and improvements 
were made, of course, but whatever 
advantages they conferred were im- 


mediately swallowed by an increase | 


in the population. 
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THE CONSERVATION MOTIF 


The period of abundance opened 
with the discovery of the New 
World. Europe’s population pres- 
sure was relieved, in part by emigra- 
tion, but even more by the stream of 
resources which flowed back to the 
old continent. It is enlightening to 
note that fleets of fishermen were at 
work in American waters within a 
decade after Columbus’ first voyage. 

In America the population in- 
creased, at first slowly, then with 
bewildering rapidity. It began to 
eat rapidly into natural resources, 
accumulating such a surplus that 
mechanical improvements were easi- 
ly financed. Fortunately the re- 
sources were rich and abundant. 
What followed may without exag- 
geration be described as a four- 
hundred-year orgy of waste—a veri- 
table Roman holiday. 

Most Americans now living grew 
up in the national psychology of 
“inexhaustible resources.” The pub- 
lic never heard anything else until 
1908, when Theodore Roosevelt set 
the conservation movement into 
motion. 

The period of readjustment be- 
gan about 1910. The remaining 
mineral, water-power, and forest re- 
sources in the public domain were 
withdrawn from private entry. 
Homesteading continued for a time, 
but on submarginal land. The 
period of abundance was over. The 
choice before us is that of continued 
waste with eventual return to 


meagerness, and resource conserva- 
tion and planning with sustained 





well-being on the other. Any history 
which does not teach this intellect- 
ual truth and teach it constantly is, 
to say the least, unreal. 

Geography: This is the study of 
people in relation to their environ- 
ment; that is, a study, of the human 
use of resources. In every locality cer- 
tain resources are present; they may 
be used in widely differing ways. 
The Indians used Manhattan Island 
for hunting and fishing. The Dutch 
used it for fur-trading and farming. 
The English and Americans use it 
for commerce and fishing. Then 
immigrant foreigners came in and 
manufacturing developed after 
1860. Today, while commerce and 
manufacturing continue, the island 
has become the greatest financial 
center of the world. Obviously, the 
human use of resources has shifted 
several times. We say, therefore, 
that the geography of Manhattan 
Island has changed from time to 
time, even though the physiography 
has remained about the same. 

Since geography is the study of 
man’s adjustment to his environ- 
ment, and his use—or misuse—of 
its resources, geography and conser- 
vation are simply opposite sides of 
the same thing. Geography is the 
study of things as they now are; 
conservation is the study of things 
as they could and should be. Any 
geography of the United States 
which is not organized and taught 
about the conservation motif is, 
therefore, feeble, ineffectual stuff. 

Civics: Three-fourths of our laws 
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bear, directly or indirectly, on the 
use of resources. Do we realize that 
every institution in the country, 


tors design our towns in such man- 
ner as to make them unfit for habi- 
tation, and what is worse, freeze 





from the First National Bank to them for all time into such patterns? < 
the yacht club, and from the high In terms of civics, the waste, € 
school to the art gallery, are sup- misuse, and destruction of resources i 
ported by resources? Do we realize is everyone’s concern because it u 
that a large proportion of our re- bears directly on the nation’s wel- a 
sources are being wasted, and often fare. The obligation of all the e 
stolen, from under our noses. Are social sciences is to inculcate in the dl 
we indifferent to floods in Louisi- young American a desire and a de- 0 
ana, to forest fires in Oregon, to termination to be a member of a r 
the waste of coal in Illinois, to the going concern—a citizen of a per- d 
depletion of oil in Texas or to the manent society, not a member of a k 
ruin of soil in Georgia? Do transient nation promised early de- a 
we see that all over the country cadence through the wastefulness h 
selfcentered, socially ignorant real- and indifference of its citizens. st 

a 

f. 


George T. Renner is a member of the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 
from the Social Studies, XX XIII (January, 1942), 


5-9. st 

eX : 

P 

ue Treasury Department is determined that no pressure a 
be put on school children to buy war savings stamps. And 

it is also well that we think twice, or three times, before ‘ 


even allowing NYA pupils in our schools to donate their 
small NYA checks to the government’s “Victory Fund” for be 


the duration, as gifts. 


It is the essence of the democratic spirit of the war sav- 


ings program, the Treasury Department states, that no child ol 
must be allowed to feel a social stigma because he is unable al 
to buy a war stamp. And in every community there are fam- Pp 
ilies that cannot afford to save without endangering the 2 
health of their children. t 

Enthusiastic war-stamp drives in the schools are a natural - 
wartime measure—but are ao only where underpriv- | 
ileged children are thoroughly protected from the conse- . 
quences. And these NYA checks are supposed to be going . 
to children who need them worse than the government does. 0: 


—Clearing House. 
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EDUCATION 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 
In Youth and the Future 


aN general, the only sensible 
educational policy in the war period 
is to maintain educational services 
unimpaired. Where those services 
appear reasonably adequate no great 
expansion will be possible during 
the present period. In other cases, 
our deficiencies ate so great that 
remedial action is essential even un- 
der present conditions. We have 
known for years that a shocking 
amount of illiteracy existed, but it 
has required the revelation of the 
selective service examinations to 
awaken us to the importance of this 
fact to national defense. Those too 
illiterate for service in the Army are 
also too illiterate for useful civilian 
service. Moreover, many persons 
who are technically literate do not 
possess anything that can be de- 
scribed as an adequate education, 
even at the elementary level. 

It is imperative to bring the 
schools everywhere to a level at 
which every youth, regardless of 
race, will receive at least a sound 
elementary school education. The 
other imperative needs are for more 
and better health education, the ex- 
pansion of vocational training, and 
a revitalized program of education 
in the values and practices of de- 
mocracy for youth both in and out 
of school. These things cannot wait 
until after the war; all of them are 
of immediate concern. 

For a more complete reconstitu- 


tion of education we must look to 
the post-war period. The expansion 
and improvement of educational ser- 
vices would be one of the most de- 
sirable ways of taking up some of 
the slack of economic readjustment 
which we shall eventually face. We 
must have our plans ready and be 
prepared to move rapidly at the 
proper time. 

The objectives of secondary edu- 
cation: 

The ideal of secondary education 
for all youth is distinctly an Ameri- 
can one. In some sections of the 
country it has almost been realized. 
In some west coast states and cities, 
nine out of ten youth of high-school 
age are in school. On the other 
hand, in some southern states, only 
one Negro youth among ten of high- 
school age is in school. In every 
American community efforts should 
be continued toward making the 
high schools available to all youth. 

There should be no weakening of 
the school’s function of preparation 
for higher education, but this func- 
tion is no longer relevant for even a 
majority of all high-school pupils. 
The high school must also discharge 
the duty of providing suitable edu- 
cation for the students who will nev- 
er attend higher institutions. The 
objectives of the high school must 
include the effective preparation of 
all its pupils for life and citizenship 
in a democracy. 
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The curriculum: 

It is much easier to revise objec- 
tives than to create a curriculum that 
will actually achieve them. The 
cardinal objectives of secondary edu- 
cation under modern conditions 
were stated many years ago. Those 
objectives were not being achieved 
by the traditional curriculum. Since 
then, revision of the curriculum has 
proceded at a snail’s pace. 

Because of the changing nature of 
the high-school population the situa- 
tion has become so acute in recent 
years that fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of the high-school curriculum 
obviously cannot be deferred longer. 
There have been many surveys of 
the problem, and some agreement 
on major principles now seems 
possible. In 1940 the Commission 
published a brief report: What The 
High Schools Ought To Teach, It 
gave initial emphasis to the import- 
ance of continued instruction in 
reading in the high school. Equal 
emphasis was given to work as a 
factor of vital importance in general 
education. Instruction in social 
studies and instruction to prepare 
young people to meet personal prob- 
lems were stressed. The traditional 
course of study, particularly in the 
ninth grade, was attacked as inap- 
propriate for many pupils, destruc- 
tive of pupil interest, and as stand- 
ing in the way of the curricular 
reconstruction which in some man- 
ner must take place. 

In some recent educational dis- 
cussion it has been said that the 
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present disorganization of western 
civilization is in part due to the 
progressive elimination from the 
curriculum of the basic cultural 
studies. The Commission has sym- 
pathy with this point of view, but 
it is no simple matter to devise a 
plan of passing on the elements of 
a great cultural tradition. It does 
not seem likely that we shall solve 
this problem merely by clinging to 
the tattered remnants of the ancient 
curriculum of the academies. 

The classic studies of the tradi- 
tional curriculum actually had two 
objectives. In some cases they did 
serve to bring young people to 
grips with the “deep, disconcerting 
issues of the nature of the universe, 
and of man’s place in it and of his 
destiny.” This was their great and 
enduring value. More often, how- 
ever, the same studies served no pur- 
pose more important than to provide 
mental furniture for members of the 
professional and leisure classes in a 
society which was regarded as justi- 
fiably stratified, selfperpetuating, 
and changeless. 

Unfortunately, what is left of the 
classic studies in the high schools 
serves the second objective much 
more than the first. Plato’s Republic 
contains ideas essential for any 
curriculum in general education, but 
values of the same order are not 
attained by reading Caesar's Gallic 
Wars in the original or in any other 


language. 
The high schools must face the 


task of teaching life values and so- } 
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cial ethics. But they must do so by 
providing subject matter and teach- 
ing methods that come to grips with 
really great issues in terms that can 
be widely understood and appreci- 
ated. It is not impossible to deal 
with the greatest ethical problems in 
simple terms. When we fail to do 
so it is seldom because of questions 
of pedagogical technique but be- 
cause we lack the necessary purpose 
and resolution. 

The organization of secondary 
education: 

In the attempt to meet its pro- 
fessed objectives secondary educa- 
tion has burst the bounds of the 
traditional curriculum not only in 
content but in years of length. It is 
now regarded as beginning at the 
seventh grade and_ extending 
through the fourteenth. In some 
schools there is a tendency to empha- 
size the first four grades as a period 
for acquiring basic skills, while fur- 
ther instruction in these skills is re- 
garded as a recurrent need through- 
out the whole secondary period. 

With these developments the dis- 
tinction between elementary and 
secondary education has broken 
down in practice and become of 
little use in theory, although the 
nomenclature will undoubtedly per- 
sist for many years. The Commis- 
sion believes that we should think 
in terms of a unified school system 
extending without special break 
through the fourteenth grade. 

At present, the youth who wishes 
to continue his education beyond the 





twelfth grade usually has to leave 
home. This is financially prohibi- 
tive for many, and further consti- 
tutes an indefensible break in the 
continuity of secondary education. 
The Commission believes that tech- 
nical and junior colleges should be 
accessible to every youth in his own 
community. 

Pupil financial needs: 

There is overwhelming evidence 
that high-school and college atten- 
dance is conditioned very largely by 
economic status. Our free public 
high schools are often far from 
effectively free. Not only are they 
inaccessible to many rural youth; 
even in the cities they are encrusted 
with traditions and customs reflect- 
ing their middleclass origin. These 
customs require the outlay of money 
by the pupil if he is to obtain the 
full value of his school experience 
and maintain his status as a member 
of the school community. Many of 
the most valuable of the school’s 
activities are still called extracurricu- 
lar and are not maintained out of 
public funds. The special cash costs 
of high-school attendance may range 
from $30 to as much as $200 per 
pupil a year, with a marked tendency 
for these expenditures to rise in the 
higher grades. These costs vary with 
the character of the school and the 
extent to which the administration 
makes a real effort to promote a 
democratic atmosphere. But even 
with good administration some min- 
imum costs to the pupil are unavoid- 
able in most high schools. 
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The financial problem of the pu- 
pil becomes increasingly difficult in 
gtades 13 and 14, even when these 
gtades are provided as part of the 
local school system. 

As a step toward solution of the 
problem we have had for some 
years the program of the National 
Youth Administration, under which 
needy pupils are given employment 
under the supervision of the school. 
On the whole,.this program has 
been effective in giving pupils need- 
ed financial aid and also some work 
experience and occasionally some 
training in specific skills. The em- 
ployment has not been as carefully 
planned and supervised as it should 
be, but there has been progress in 
this respect. 

Two major criticisms of the pro- 
gram have been made. First, the 
needy student workers are set apart 
from the rest of the student body. 
Second, work for wages has valuable 
educational aspects and ought to be 
made available for all pupils. 

The Commission believes that any 
public institution which charges tui- 
tion fees should at the same time 
provide wage employment to enable 
any student to earn his tuition. It 
believes further, that in such insti- 
tutions a// students should be re- 
quired to earn at least part of their 
tuition, both to provide a desirable 
educational experience and to elim- 
inate financial distinctions among 
pupils. 

This does not mean that all pupils 
should be required to work the same 
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amount, or that all employment 
should be provided by the school. 
Particularly in the upper high-school 
and junior college years many stu- 
dents should divide their time be- 
tween school and private employ- 
ment. 

Local school units: 

In all 48 states control of the 
schools is legally a function of the 
state itself, but is in part delegated 
to local districts. Many small rural 
districts have such meager taxable 
resources that they cannot maintain 
good schools even at the elementary 
level. 

In some areas, a plan of district 
organization is followed in which 
autonomous high-school districts are 
laid down over small elementary 
school districts. Each set of districts 
may have independent powers of 
taxation, and there may be no co- 
ordination of either fiscal or educa- 
tional policies. With the develop- 
ment of the junior college move- 
ment, a third set of uncoordinated 
local school units has sometimes 
been added. 

The Commission believes that no 
plan of local districting is sound 
which provides overlapping, inde- 
pendent units of administration. Ex- 
cept in sparsely settled areas, the 
most desirable plan of organization 
would provide districts embracing a 
school population of 7,000 to 12,- 
000 of all ages, making it possible 
to organize a complete system 
through the junior college. 

In stressing this plan of district 
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organization the Commission is not 
unmindful of the values attached to 
rural community life around the 
small district school. Every effort 
should be made to maintain and 
strengthen those values. This can 
be done by continuing to provide 
schools close to the pupil’s homes in 
the first four to six grades, and by 
continuing to give parents an ad- 
visory relationship to the adminis- 
tration of the local school. In some 
states consolidation has been carried 
to the point where small children 
are now being transported long dis- 
tances to school and real damage 
has been done to local community 
life. 

The Commission recommends 
that all possible steps be taken 
toward the organization of local 
school units adequate in size and 
harmoniously adjusted to local con- 
ditions of government and com- 
munity life. Except in sparsely set- 
tled areas, the smallest local school 
district should be large enough to 
permit the organization of a high 
school with not less than 100 pupils 
in the tenth grade and a proportion- 
ate distribution of pupils in the 
other grades. 

State school administration: 

In every state, efforts to improve 
school administration must confront 
the fact that action at the state gov- 
ernment level is essential. If school 
districts are to be reorganized, if 
adequate financial support is to be 
provided, if assistance, supervision, 
and leadership are to be provided, 





the state must act. For these and 
many other reasons, the quality of 
the state agencies dealing with edu- 
cation is very important. Unfortun- 
ately, the situation in most states is 
very unsatisfactory. In 32 states the 
commissioner or superintendent of 
schools is elected, frequently under 
constitutional provisions defining 
his status which have not been re- 
vised for many years. In eight states 
he is appointed by the governor, and 
in eight by the board of education. 
In salary, tenure, and qualifications 
of the incumbent, the position of 
chief school officer in most states 
compares very unfavorably with that 
of the superintendent of schools in 
any of the state’s leading cities. 

When the head of the state de- 
partment is incompetent or political- 
ly minded, the staff he assembles is 
not likely to be well qualified. If 
he is an elective official, it is diff- 
cult to organize a state board of 
education which can function desir- 
ably in relation to the state commis- 
sioner and the department of educa- 
tion. On the basis of recent surveys, 
not more than six or eight states 
have really effective departments of 
education. 

Ideally, there should be in every 
state a board of education of quali- 
fied laymen, in which is vested 
authority for the supervision of the 
schools. The chief school officer of 
the state should be appointed by the 
board and responsible to it. The de- 
partment of education should be 
staffed and equipped to give effec- 
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tive attention to every major school 
problem in the state. 

While the exercise of some in- 
genuity would find ways to improve 
the situation in most states, consti- 
tutional provisions are an impedi- 
ment to the attainment of these ob- 
jectives in many states. Revision of 
state constitutions by democratic 
processes is not a hopeless undertak- 
ing; most states have modified their 
constitutions inthe past and will 
continue to do so in the future. The 
Commission urges all persons and 
agencies concerned with education to 
give major emphasis to campaigns 
for the improved organization of the 
state departments of education. This 
improvement is imperative if educa- 
tion is to continue under state and 
local control. 

School finance: 

Because the schools have been left 
to local initiative and responsibility 
in this country, the educational situ- 
ation is one of great variety. The 
best schools are very good. The 
poorest ones are unbelievably bad. 
Moreover, in some sections of the 
country there are hundreds of thous- 
ands of children whose school at- 
tendance is very irregular or nonex- 
istent. 

These conditions are the result of 
dependence on local property taxa- 
tion for school support. In the same 
states, some school districts may 
have taxable values per child 100 
times greater than other districts. 
States as a whole differ widely in 
their ability to support schools. In 
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proportion to their means, the poor- 
est states make the greatest efforts to 
support schools, but despite great 
sacrifice they are unable to provide 
good schools. 

The principle is well established 
that the states should equalize edu- 
cational opportunities within their 
borders by state aid to the schools, 
but the amounts and the method of 
distribution are in urgent need of 
improvement. In view of the 
marked inequality in tax resources 
among the states, it is now widely 
recognized that federal aid is essen- 
tial and should be expanded as 
rapidly as possible. The predom- 
inantly rural states, which have the 
least resources, have the largest pro- 
portion of children of school age. 

An outstanding illustration of 
the necessity for federal aid results 
from the obligation to provide equal 
educational opportunities for the 
children of minority races. The 
segregated schools for Negroes in 
17 southern states are characterized 
by shorter terms, grossly inferior 
housing, and lower salaries for 
teachers. 

The Commission believes that 
financial support must be provided 
by the federal government if an 
adequate educational system is to be 
developed throughout the country, 
and that even under war conditions 
the removal of gross educational 
inequalities is imperative. Federal 
funds should be distributed in such 
a way that they go to the states and 
districts where they are needed most. 
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The plan of administration should 
guard against federal control of in- 
struction within the schools, but it 
should include adequate provision 
to protect minority groups against 
discrimination in the distribution of 
federal funds. 

Equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity should be regarded realistic- 
ally, not as charity from wealthier 
sections to their poorer brethren, 
but as a necessary provision for na- 
tional security. Every child is going 
to become a citizen. His education 
is a national concern that is in no 
way lessened if he happens to have 
been born where real estate has a 
low assessed valuation. 

The Commission is fully aware of 
the dangers involved in bringing 
the federal government into the 
general field of school support. It 
has debated this question over a 
period of six years and has become 
convinced that federal aid is ur- 
gently required. 

Other educational agencies: 

Education is a process which does 
not cease at the termination of for- 





[~ Reported from Chapter VII, “Education,” of Youth = 
and the Future, the General Report of the American 

Youth Commission. Members of the Commission 
are Owen D. Young, Chairman, Henry I. Harri- 
man, Miriam Van Waters, Will W. Alexander, 
Clarence A. Dykstra, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Willard E. Givens, George Johnson, Mordecai W. 
Johnson, Chester H. Rowell, William F. Russell, 
lohn W. Studebaker, Henry C. Taylor, Matthew 
Woll, and George F. Zook. Floyd W. Reeves is 
s Director. Washington: American Council on Edu- 

cation, 1942. Pp. 296. 


mal schooling or on the attainment 
of any specific age. In order to 
care for the educational needs of 
out-of-school young people and of 
adults generally, every local school 
system should include part-time edu- 
cational services for adults. 

The public library is of primary 
importance in this connection. 
While the free public library is pre- 
eminently an American institution, 
even in this country adequate library 
services have not been developed. 
In most cities libraries have never 
been given adequate financial sup- 
port and many towns have not mus- 
tered sufficient public spirit even to 
provide a library. In most states, 
rural library service is still unde- 
veloped or lacking entirely. Some 
time ago the Advisory Committee 
on Education recommended a mod- 
est plan of federal aid for rural 
library service through grants to the 
states. The Commission believes 
that some such plan for small fed- 
eral grants for rural library service 
should be carried through at the 
earliest possible date. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND THE WAR EFFORT 
In the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


po war will bring many new 
demands on the schools. Some of 
these will be a necessary part of the 
war effort. Some, while perhaps 
highly meritorious, will be in no 
way connected with the national de- 
fense. Still others will be propa- 
ganda parading under the guise of 
being defense-connected. 

The greatest contribution the 
schools can make to the national 
welfare will be by continuing to de- 
vote their major energies to planned 
educational programs. Few high- 
school pupils are eligible for service 
in the armed forces; their most 
patriotic service, at the moment, is 
to make the best use of their educa- 
tional opportunities. 

On the other hand, the schools 
have an important part to play in the 
war effort. Theirs is the responsi- 
bility of developing basic skills and 
personnel training for war industry. 
Because they influence one out of 
every four of our total population 
directly and an even larger number 
less directly, they can readily become 
centers for many war-time activities, 
both of youth and adults. Their 
usefulness as centers for the main- 
tenance of civilian morale is obvi- 
ous. 

In making program adjustments, 
the basic determinants are the needs 
of youth and of the country. The 
war emergency does not change the 
principles involved; it has shifted 
emphasis with respect to needs of 
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youth and nation. Emergency pro- 
visions will include those for the 
development of physical fitness, 
morale, and such specialized abilities 
as may be called for. The latter will 
be determined by the local as well 
as the national situation. Special 
emergency education should be made 
available in whatever areas—indus- 
trial, commercial, agricultural — 
there are educational facilities avail- 
able and opportunities for employ- 
ment. 

Even in the emergency period the 
program of education should be 
thorough and complete. However, 
carefully selected pupils should be 
permitted to accelerate their pro- 
grams by taking additional work, 
and the whole school program may 
be speeded up by lengthening the 
school day and using Saturdays and 
vacation periods. 

Morale is largely a matter of feel- 
ing oneself necessary and useful to 
a program in which one wholeheart- 
edly believes. Lack of morale comes 
either from a feeling that one is not 
important to any program or process 
or from a lack of wholehearted be- 
lief or faith in what one is doing. 
Thus, in building war-time morale 
the schools have a twin task. First 
there is the task of informing Ameti- 
can youth more fully as to the rela- 
tive values of democracy and the 
way of life promised and furnished 
by our totalitarian enemies. But the 
school which stops with this will 
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never develop the kind of morale 
essential to a democracy in peace 
time, let alone war time, because 
there is no identification of self 
with either the defense or the real- 
ization of democracy. The second 
task is to provide opportunity for 
youth to feel that they are doing 
something for democracy—that they 
are giving something of themselves 
to it. 

Every resourceful student-faculty 
committee can develop a whole list 
of ways for weaving the interests 
and skills of students into our war 
effort. Every pupil must have some- 
thing to do. And every pupil can 
have something he can do without. 
The latter is equally important if the 
highest level of morale is to be ob- 
tained. Young people want to take 
an active part in the war effort—not 
just prepare to take an active part-— 
and it is an important part of the 
school’s job to give them an op- 
portunity to do so. 

Suggested actions of the school 
may be outlined in the following 
steps: 

I. Interpretation of the war effort 
to pupils. 

Every school should present regu- 
lar planned programs designed to 
inform pupils about the war and 
their part in it. The program should 
be arranged to permit full pupil dis- 
cussion of the matters with which it 
deals. In addition to keeping pupils 
informed concerning the military 
and diplomatic developments of the 
war, the programs should consider 





such matters as the following: 

a) The characteristics which set 
democracy apart from the Axis na- 
tions. 

b) Why the United States, as a 
democracy, must now fight, despite 
its ideals of peace. 

c) The demand for sacrifice in 
wartime. 

d) The need for stronger indi- 
vidual effort. 

e) The school as the pupil's 
“training camp.” 

The U. S. Office of Education 
should take the lead in preparing 
and distributing materials suitable 
for such school programs. Periodi- 
cals designed for use in social 
studies classes will provide a useful 
channel of distribution already de- 
veloped. As soon as appropriate ma- 
terials are available each school 
should be asked to set aside regu- 
lar periods in its schedule for dis- 
cussion of the war and the war 
effort. 

II. A program through which 
pupils may participate in the war 
effort. Such a program may include 
activities related to a number of na- 
tional organizations, including the 
Red Cross, the Treasury Department 
(sale of defense stamps and bonds), 
and the Department of Agriculture 
(war gardens and food conservation 
projects). Through the Office of 
Civilian Defense high-school pupils 
will have opportunities to serve as 
assistant nurses and air-raid wardens 
and as volunteer firemen (especially 
in their own homes). The schools 
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will undoubtedly be a center in the 
organization of drives for the con- 
servation and collection of war ma- 
terials, and also for the dissemina- 
tion to the community of informa- 
tion concerning air-raid precautions, 
problems of food and clothing, and 
other matters of civilian defense. 
Organized war activities of such 
kinds should be scheduled as addi- 
tions to the school program rather 
than as substitutions for any part of 
the current program. The schools 
represent the best single agency for 
bringing together a large part of the 
population—young and old— in 
every community. Any program 
which may be developed for bring- 
ing information or encouragement 
to the civilian population or for 
special undertakings which will de- 
mand the cooperation of civilians 
may well use the schools as a 
nucleus through which to reach the 
population as a whole. The schools 
should, however, serve as channels 
for such programs rather than as 
their sources. The sources of such 





Prepared by the Consultative Committee on Sec- 
ondary Education to the U. S. Office of Education, 
DeWitt S. Morgan, Chairman, Superintendent of 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. Reported from the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXVI (February, 1942), 13-22. 


programs should be the special war 
and defense agencies. 

The schools face an increasingly 
difficult problem in securing and re- 
taining competent teachers. It is 
recommended that government agen- 
cies, and particularly the Selective 
Service Agency, recognize the exist- 
ing and impending teacher shortages 
in areas that have a direct bearing 
on the war effort. In addition there 
is need for action by local school 
authorities. An inventory should be 
made of present staffs for readily 
assignable additional duties and re- 
sponsibilities, as well as an inven- 
tory of the community supply of 
qualified teachers not now engaged 
in teaching. Steps should be taken to 
utilize existing training centers and 
the colleges and universities for the 
in-service training of personnel for 
new activities involved in the war 
effort. Each school system should 
set up a faculty organization or com- 
mittee to receive information and 
put into effect any necessary war- 
time program of education. 
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S AvTIMorE, Maryland, Public Schools handle all of 
the training program for civilian defense in that city under 
the direction of Superintendent David E. Weglein. 
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THE HALLMARKS OF AN EFFECTIVE READING 
PROGRAM 


In the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association 


y= variety and complexity of 
reading problems and the manner 
in which reading permeates the 
whole school program preclude the 
acceptance of any one best plan for 
high-school reading instruction. 
Instead reading problems can be 
successfully attacked through a va- 
riety of approaches, with greatly 
different patterns of organization, 
policies of administration, facilities, 
instructional devices, and materials. 
Regardless of such differences, how- 
ever, the following elements seem to 
stand out as common characteristics 
of an effective high-school reading 
program. 

Every high-school teacher is a 
teacher of reading.—In a satisfac- 
tory program of high-school read- 
ing instruction, all the teachers, re- 
gatdless of subject field, recognize 
the new reading demands being laid 
upon their pupils and accept full 
responsibility for teaching the read- 
ing of their respective fields. They 
realize that reading habits are not 
perfected in the elementary school 
even by superior students; that the 
reading interests of all pupils need 
to be broadened, their reading tastes 
refined, and their reading skills im- 
proved all through the high-school 
period. Consequently, they see that 
reading instruction is not merely the 
problem for teachers of remedial 
reading or teachers of English but 
that it is a phase of pupil growth 


which requires an all-school effort. 
This implies that all teachers are 
reasonably familiar with the reading 
process, that they are alert for the 
usual symptoms and causes of read- 
ing difficulty, and that they are 
growing steadily in the ability to 
give appropriate reading guidance. 

Instruction is geared to pupil 
needs.—An effective reading pro- 
gram rests on the strong foundation 
of adequate knowledge of the pupil 
—his abilities, interests, attitudes, 
and needs. This implies the system- 
atic collection of definite factual in- 
formation and the skilful transla- 
tion of it into a functional classroom 
program. 

Every pupil is reached by the pro- 
gram.—Pupils who for any reason 
enter high school without having 
mastered the basic reading skills or 
without having reached the expected 
level of reading achievement should 
have special corrective or remedial 
help. According to the circumstances 
involved, this help will be given 
through individual tutoring, a read- 
ing clinic, a special reading class, a 
modified course in some content 
field (usually English), or perhaps 
through a series of lessons in the 
school library. To discharge its 
rightful obligation, the high school 
must provide guidance in reading 
not only for those with serious 
handicaps but also for the average 
and superior readers as they en- 
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counter more difficult material and 
discover new purposes in reading in 
connection with their regular work. 
There is an ample supply of ap- 
propriate material—Schools which 
succeed in capturing and holding the 
interest of pupils in reading do so 
very largely by surrounding them 
with attractive reading materials in 
regular classrooms and in a well- 
staffed and well-equipped library. 
Such collections will include ma- 
terials of recognized merit, materials 
representing a wide range of pupil 
interest, and materials requiring 
uite different levels of reading 
skill. Texts and references as well 
as literary selections are provided in 
sufficient variety to meet individual 
differences in pupils’ interests and 
reading abilities. Moreover, the ser- 
viceable collection is a shifting, 
evolving one, a collection continu- 
ously refined in the light of demon- 
strated pupil needs. 
The reading program is diversi- 
filed and well balanced—No one 
phase of reading is emphasized to 
. the undue neglect of other phases. 
There is ample attention to both 
otal reading and silent reading; to 
the improvement of basic habits and 
to the effective application in study 
. Situations of the reading skills al- 
ready acquired; to free reading and 
directed reading; to rapid reading 
and to careful analysis of sentence 
meaning; to reading for informa- 
tion and reading for enjoyment and 
appreciation. 
The classroom procedures used to 
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improve the reading habits and 
tastes of high-school pupils are 
flexible and rich in variety. No 
single “method” is slavishly fol- 
lowed. Attention is focused on the 
observed reading needs of a given 
situation rather than on “the next 
topic” in a predetermined outline. 
Reading material and classroom de- 
vices are selected and applied with 
constant reference to pupils’ ob- 
served reactions. 

Reading experiences are pleasant 
and inviting—The teachers them- 
selves find pleasure in reading and 
share their enthusiasm naturally 
with their pupils. They are alert to 
the interests and capacities of the 
pupils and guide them to selections 
which they can read with real en- 
joyment. They display materials as 
attractively as possible and en- 
courage pupils to tell one another 
about books they have recently en- 
joyed. They provide a definite time 
for free reading and a quiet en- 
vironment in which pupils can read. 
They help pupils find a vital motive 
for each reading situation. They sel- 
dom encourage pupils to read 
materials inappropriate with respect 
to difficulty or interest level. They 
guide pupils patiently but steadily in 
the direction of materials of better 
quality and more mature tastes. 

Attention is given to pupil 
growth in each major phase of read- 
ing achievement, especially: 

Greater flexibility in reading 
habits —Effective reading imstruc- 
tion at the high-school level leads 
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pupils to realize that there are differ- 
ent forms and degrees of compre- 
hension as well as many types of 
materials. It results in the ability to 
read rapidly or slowly, passively or 
critically, superficially or thoroughly, 
as the situation demands. More rapid 
reading is encouraged when rapid 
reading is appropriate but always in 
relation to comprehension demands. 

Greater power of comprehension. 
—Pupils are introduced to more 
complex language patterns; they are 
encouraged to relate what they read 
to their own past experiences; they 
receive practice in visualizing as 
they read and in interpreting figura- 
tive language and subtle phrases. 
Quite important, too, in effective 
reading instruction is the develop- 
ment of skill in grasping an author's 
organization and, on occasion, in re- 
organizing the ideas presented ac- 
cording to the reader’s own pur- 
poses. 

Growth in pupils’ vocabularies. — 
Provision is made in any compfe- 
hensive reading program for special 
work in vocabulary building. This 
involves, in addition to any remedial 
work that is provided, the consider- 
ation in regular classes of the 
essential new terms, both the tech- 


nical vocabulary of the subject con- 
cerned and desirable additions to the 
pupils’ general vocabularies. 

More efficient use of reading in 
study situations —Guidance is given’ 
in locating the materials of each 
subject field. Help is given, as- 
needed, in understanding the read- 
ing demands of each area and in 
planning a proper approach to the 
effective study of it. 

Coordinated effort characterizes 
the reading program.—Administra- 
tors and supervisors, psychologists 
and school health officials, guidance 
workers and librarians—all these as 
well as teachers play a vital role in 
effective reading instruction. More- 
over, a successful attack on reading. 
requires a coordinated effort, not 
merely everyone working at the task 
independently. There must be simi- 
larity in purposes and approach, the 
systematic exchange of information: 
about the reading habits and needs 
of different pupils, and reinforce- 
ment in each classroom, as often 
as possible, of the reading skills be- 
ing emphasized at that time in other 
classes. Only by unity of purpose 
and the best cooperative effort can 
satisfactory growth in reading be 
assured. 


Education Association, XX (January, 1942), 36-37. 
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PLAIN TALK ON MUSICAL GENIUS 


JOSEPH SCHILLINGER 


In Tomorrow 


‘A Ly boy is so musical. He 


will be only seven next month, and 
he has absolute pitch, and can play 
a Mozart concerto from memory.” 
This is the usual claim made by 
thousands of parents who are 
proud of, and sometimes mercenary 
with regard to, their children. 

One hears so. much about “abso- 
lute pitch” that it ought to be made 
clear once and for all that there is 
no such thing. The fact that a 
sound frequency of 440 cycles is 
called A (‘American concert pitch”) 
is not a natural phenomenon but a 
standard established by agreement. 
The organ pipes of Halberstadt 
(1495 A.D.) were tuned at 505 
cycles for A. A century later the A 
of the Strassburg Minster Organ was 
at 393 cycles—below the F of today. 
And while the A of a modern in- 
strument is tuned at 440 cycles, it 
is so tuned only in theory. Even the 
tuning fork varies with temperature, 
oscillating at 439 cycles at 68°F. and 
at 435 cycles at 59°F. 

In science, an absolute means a 
definite constant, like the speed of 
light, or “absolute zero,”’ the lowest 
possible temperature. Thus it must 
be something else that proud parents 
call absolute pitch. And it is. The 
so-called absolute pitch is merely one 
small portion of mechanical mem- 
ory. The mechanism of a reflex 
conditioned to a definite sound fre- 
quency is well known through ex- 
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periments on dogs in connection 
with food. The same mechanism is 
established in a child through rou- 
tine repetitions of a certain fre- 
quency—this is especially true in 
training young violinists. Auditory 
mnemonic reflexes are developed 
and crystalized and become a habit. 
Thus vain and ignorant people are 
trying to glorify an ordinary physio- 
logical reaction inherent in children, 
and in animals as well. 

Excellent mechanical memory is 
common to children. They learn 
words, events, new languages quick- 
er than grown-ups who have to go 
through the effort of developing 
associations. It is the imitative 
ability that is strong in the child 
and rare in the adult—particularly 
the mentally mature adult. 

Musical memory, so often con- 
sidered the sign of highly developed 
musicianship, is the same sort of 
imitative phenomenon. 

Sometimes somebody’s child not 
only has absolute pitch and can play 
a Mozart concerto from memory, he 
can even sit at the piano and impro- 
vise like Mozart himself. In such a 
case the parents never doubt that the 
child is a born genius. Actually, he 
seldom has any of the prerequisites 
of a true musician. 

The existing definitions of mu- 
sicianship—not only those of par- 
ents, but of music critics, peda- 
gogues, and laymen—are all false 
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ones. It is characteristic of our 
civilization to cultivate performers 
—singers, conductors, instrumental 
soloists. The performer is glorified 
as a hero, though from the view- 
point of natural science he should 
be classified as a parasite—since he 
develops his own success by usurp- 
ing the creative thought and effort 
of someone else, usually long dead. 

It may surprise you to know that 
Wagner had to stop composing his 
“Niebelungen” because the piano 
had not arrived, and he could not 
compose any music except by pound- 
ing it out of the piano keyboard. 
He had no “ear” at all. If Wagner, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and Stravinski do 
not possess absolute pitch, while 
thousands of insignificant epigones 
do, the nature of musicianship must 
lie in something more than mechan- 
ical memory or muscular habits of 
finger agility—something which has 
never been brought to the attention 
of the general public. If we ever 
stop admiring publicity seekers who 
in most cases distort the intentions of 
the true contributors to musical 
progress—the composers—we will 
realize that the valuable substance 
of music is not in the hands of the 
people whom the public admires so 
greatly. The real life of music is 
in the hands of the creators—the 
composers. What makes a great 
composer, if it is not his mechanical 
memory, or finger agility, or extra- 
ordinary sensitivity of hearing? It is 
a group of abilities which are dia- 
metrically opposed to those usually 


claimed as the attributes of mu- 
sicianship. 

The first prerequisite of true 
musical ability is an immunity to 
and dislike of other people’s music. 
It is dissatisfaction that stimulates 
the creative composer. He wants 
better music than that at his dis- 
posal, and so he creates his own. 
Obviously, if he is to create any- 
thing significant he must be en- 
dowed with originality of thought 
and conception — something more 
important than whether A is 435 
or 440 cycles per second. A true 
musician is a molder of sounds, not 
a mirror that reflects whatever comes 
to it. 

People who have made up their 
minds that genius creates by in- 
spiration may be made uncomfort- 
able to know that Beethoven left 
manuscripts full of scratches and 
continuous rewriting. It often took 
him a long time to shape an eight- 
bar theme. Doesn’t it make you a 
little suspicious of the accepted 
status of music when you hear that 
somebody's child can create with the 
greatest ease, while old man Bee- 
thoven and Wagner had such a diffi- 
cult time trying to realize their ideas 
in musical sounds? 

Very few in our audiences are 
aware that important steps in musi- 
cal progress have been achieved, in 
most cases, by people they never 
heard of. For example, the greatest 
eighteenth-century symphonies were 
written, not by Mozart, as is com- 
monly believed today, but by Johann 
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Christian Bach, the son of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. Bach’s symphonies 
were written 30 years before Mo- 
zart’s, and Mozart went to London 
to study with Bach in order to 
adapt Bach’s achievement to his own 
benefit. It is the imitative abilities 
characteristic of childhood that led 
Mozart to adapt Bach’s schemes in 
constructing his symphonies, aping 
them so closely as to make the 
Mozart symphonies an event of 
secondary importance. How many 
of Johann Sebastian Bach’s admirers 
know that other members of his 
family produced equally outstanding 
masterpieces, and that the man to 
whom the credit should go for 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s style is his 
teacher, Dietrich Buxtehude, the 
greatest composer and organist of 
his time? 

If our musical education would 
teach the younger generation the 
facts instead of the myths about 
music, we would turn our admira- 
tion for the gift of musicianship 
toward an entirely different course. 

The attributes of true musician- 
ship are: 

The ability not to be too much 
impressed by, or to remember too 
much of, somebody else’s music. 


Inventiveness in handling the raw 
material of intonation. 

The kinesthetic sense of sound in 
motion which permits the composer 
to emphasize long periods of mu- 
sical flow without ever having heard 
them before. 

The sensation of tension and re- 
lease as expressed through patterns 
of musical motion. 

The sense of proportion, in its 
mathematical meaning, with regard 
to the character and quantity of 
sound. 

Independence, initiative, keen ob- 
servation, analytical sense, and free- 
dom from the prejudice and routine 
imposed by the established forms of 
musical education. 

In a youngster endowed with the 
above ingredients, no matter how 
crude his musical expression today, 
we could certainly anticipate a great 
composer if a dose of mathematics, 
mechanics, and the physics of sound 
were added. 

If you know a young person who, 
at the age of 15, is composing per- 
fect music, be sure you have a 
musical corpse before you. If this 
seems paradoxical, try to remember 
that Brahms wrote his first symphony 
after he was 40. 


Joseph Schillinger is well known as a music teacher 
and for his theories on the mathematical basis of 


the arts. 


Reported from Tomorrow, I (March, 


1942), 33-36. 
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FINANCING EDUCATION DURING THE WAR 


JOHN K. NorToNn 
In the National Parent-Teacher 


“Waar are some of the con- 
siderations which should determine 
school budgets at this time—con- 
siderations that can be justified as 
both patriotic and intelligent? 

First, let us ask: How large do 
the costs of public education bulk 
as a part of the total economy? 

Expenditures for the public 
schools are about two and one- 
fourth billion dollars a year. The 
figure is increased to two and one- 
half billions if expenditures for pub- 
lic higher education are included. 
The national income is now running 
at about 95 billion dollars a year. 
Accordingly, public education takes 
less than 3 percent of the amount 


the American people have to spend. 
It takes about half what we spend 
for automobiles, and a third of what 
we spend for luxuries — tobacco, 
liquor, movies, and the like. Fiscal- 
ly speaking, we have always treated 
education as a matter of minor con- 


cern. 

Second, how do the costs of pub- 
lic education compare with those of 
other educational agencies? 

We now expend about $100 a 
year per pupil. This general average 
is exceeded in most cities and rarely 
reached in rural areas. If elementary 
and high schools are considered sep- 
arately the cost averages about $90 
per pupil in the grade school and 
$150 per pupil in the high school. 
Tuition in private elementary schools 


seldom costs less than $200 a year; 
often it is more. In private high 
schools, $500 for tuition alone is not 
an unusual figure. There is little 
evidence that these differences in 
cost are matched by equivalent dif- 
ferences in quantity and quality of 
educational service, but the figures 
do represent a yardstick showing 
what many intelligent parents of 
means are willing to pay for the edu- 
cation of their own children. 
Against this yardstick public-school 
costs are small. 

The cost per youth on NYA pro- 
jects ranges from $320 to $720 per 
year. The annual cost of each CCC 
enrollee, including $360 wages, 
ranges from $950 to $1,050. Allow- 
ing for all appropriate differences 
between the work of these agencies 
and that of the high school, we may 
still conclude that high-school costs 
are low. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
the low cost of public education. It 
is low because we have been pen- 
urious. It is a rare community that 
finances its schools at what may be 
described as a generous level of ex- 
penditure. 

Third, let us study school expen- 
ditures from the point of view of 
what they buy. 

In the economic sense, public 
schools have cost this country noth- 
ing. They have more than paid their 
own way. Our seven-fold increase 
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in per capita income in the past cen- 
tury would have been impossible 
without public education. It is the 
conclusion of qualified economists 
that education is an indispensable 
ingredient of economic efficiency. 
The possibilities of what might be 
accomplished in this respect by gen- 
erous expenditures for the right 
kind of education open a fascinating 
field for speculation. 

We have just begun to glimpse 
the possibilities of education in an 
industrial democracy such as ours. 
We have never fully developed the 
most important of our resources, 
namely, human resources. Only half 
of our ablest young people complete 
their schooling. The others drop out 
prematurely because of financial dis- 
abilities. Three-fourths of our 
young people never receive any ade- 
quate vocational guidance or train- 
ing. Forty-five percent of our young 
men are being rejected for military 
service because of physical disabili- 
ties, most of which could have been 
prevented by adequate health educa- 
tion and health services. There are 
whole states, indeed whole sections 
of the United States, in which it is 
exceptional for a child to get any- 
thing that can properly be called an 
education even at the elementary 
level. 

The full capitalization of our hu- 
man resources through education— 
right in kind and amount—would 
pay enormous economic dividends. 
No child should leave school simply 
because his family cannot finance his 
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continuance. No child should leave 
school until he is trained for a job 
and has a job. No youth should be 
rejected for military or any other 
kind of service because of prevent- 
able or remediable physical defects. 

Such a program would cost con- 
siderably more than we have ever 
spent for education. But it would be 
a wise investment, solely on eco- 
nomic grounds, although I would 
not imply that the material conse- 
quences of education are the most 
important ones. 

Next, let us consider the cost of 
public education in terms of the cur- 
rent war period. 

It is true that the war is imposing 
a heavy tax burden, and one which 
will inevitably increase. But it is 
also true that the tax bill is being 
paid out of a greatly increased na- 
tional income. Our income is no 
longer at the 40- or 50-billion-dol- 
lar level as it was in the middle 
thirties. It reached a 95-billion- 
dollar rate before the close of 1941 
and will undoubtedly increase to 
well over 100 billions. It is general- 
ly recognized that as income goes up 
tax-paying ability increases more 
than proportionately. If a person’s 
yearly income increases from $1500 
to $3000 his ability to pay taxes 
more than doubles. 

These facts are pertinent to the 
problem of school budgets. They do 
not justify the naive conclusion that 
our enormous war expenditures can 
be taken care of solely out of in- 
creased production and income. This 
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will not be possible. They do sug- 
gest, however, that with anything 
like a sound and equitable system of 
taxation, the United States is in a 
better position to meet a large tax 
bill than ever before in its history. 

The war bill will be heavy. All 
groups will need to make substan- 
tial sacrifices. But if war profiteering 
is prevented and if the tax burden 
is widely and justly distributed, it 
can be borne. The nation was never 
in a better position to bear such a 
load. 

What we do about education now 
and in the future depends on how 
important we think education is. We 
find it possible to pay for things that 
we think are really important. Wit- 
ness the enormous increases in pub- 
lic expenditures that we so readily 
shouldered when the fall of France 
showed that these expenditures were 
necessary. Witness the even greater 
expenditures that became a foregone 
conclusion after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

The real question is whether we 
have the vision to see that education 


is more important to the well-being 
of the United States than ever be- 
fore. Many of the weakest spots in 
our armor today are the direct out- 
come of our failure in the past to 
maintain adequate educational facil- 
ities for all youth. We “econo- 
mized” on vocational education in 
the 1930's. As a result, millions of 
our youth now lack the technical 
preparation for effective work either 
in war industries or the armed 
forces. The federal government is 
hastily appropriating tens of mil- 
lions of dollars in an attempt to re- 
pair the damage. Nearly two million 
workers have received hurry-up vo- 
cational training under this program 
in the past 18 months. 

We should even now be planning 
the facilities and contributions edu- 
cation may make to the solution of 
post-war problems. Millions of 
young people will be thrown out of 
work when peace comes. We can- 
not afford to fumble or ignore this 
problem. No service can make a 
more important contribution to its 
solution than education. 


John K. Norton is Professor of Education at Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University. Reported from 

the National Parent-Teacher, XXXVI (February, 
1942), 4-7. 
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& ETWEEN July 1 and September 1, 1941, more than a 
thousand teachers in Georgia left the profession to accept 
more remunerative positions elsewhere. 






































THE TEACHER AS A CURRICULUM BUILDER 


Douc.as E. LAwson 


In the Educational Forum 


ew American school and its 
curriculum have traditionally lagged 
behind the progressive movements in 
American life. As educators, we 
have lacked initiative. Compulsory 
education itself came from a variety 
of fortuitous factors rather than 
from the demand of educators. The 
evidences of historical lag in the 
schools are abundant. For example, 
it is almost three generations since 
Mendel verified the laws of biologic 
heredity, which bear tremendous 
significance for the improvement of 
the race. But the typical high-school 
graduate today has not the barest 
conception of the possibilities that 
lie in social eugenics. Ask any 
school child when the Civil War 
began and to name its chief gen- 
erals and he can probably give cor- 
rect answers. But ask him about the 
war's costs—biologically and so- 
cially as well as financially—and he 
probably will have no intelligent 
knowledge. 

For decades the literature of 
every high school in the country was 
composed of the stories of men and 
centuries long dead and of mythical 
people who never lived at all. While 
one of history’s great epics was being 
written in this land, its schools were 
blind to the changes that were tak- 
ing place. With the greatest Odys- 
sey of all time being enacted in their 
very presence, the schools kept their 
academic noses buried for a century 
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in the half-true Odysseys of a dead 
Greek civilization. Before 1900, no 
high school offered a genuine 
course in American literature. Our 
teachers never realized that the slow 
humor and questionable anecdotes of 
Chaucer might be replaced with 
something more in keeping with the 
American spirit of creativeness. 

As every student of psychology 
knows, the hypothesis of the trans- 
fer of training can no longer justify 
the teaching of Latin. No one speaks 
Latin, no one needs it for any vital 
purpose, and the English transla- 
tions of the chief Latin works are 
more accessible than the originals. 
Yet it is only with tearful reluctance 
that the schools in a living, evolving 
society are able to drop this subject 
from the course of study. 

In no way have the schools been 
farther behind current thought and 
attitude than in the matter of sex 
teaching. In an age when movies, 
magazines, radio, and daily conver- 
sation deal frankly with the subject, 
when young men and women reach 
sexual maturity years before their 
finances will permit marriage, when 
one person in every half dozen or 
less has a social disease, the schools 
teach—osmosis! 

There are 20 million American 
boys and girls today who need to 
know all there is to know about 
venereal disease. None of them 
needs to know what the knight 
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laughed at in Chaucer. None of 
them needs to know the dates of the 
wars throughout ancient history, but 
all of them should know the cost of 
the last war in terms of suffering, 
social hatreds, economic regression, 
and money. 

Even in such relatively noncon- 
troversial fields as physics, the 
schools stay far away from American 
life. For decades the student has 
been taught to memorize the names 
of the elemental machines—screw, 
lever, etc.—but it is only in the 
more progressive schools that stu- 
dents are actually taught automobile 
repairing, the use of household ap- 
pliances, and consumer economics. 

Everything in the schools should 
attempt to reflect modern living in 
a democracy. The schools should 
quit the myths of a dead society 
and try to catch something of the 
meaning of life in the new before 
it too has become mere legend. 
Society progresses only as it intelli- 
gently selects the best from the past, 
discarding the rest. In this work the 
schools should take a more active 
leadership. Teachers cannot afford 
to lose step with the times, allowing 
the whole school system to lag 
decades behind while American life 
passes through the greatest era of 
growth and discovery in all history. 

Our curriculum has been built 
largely by textbook writers and sub- 
ject-matter specialists. Such special- 
ists are just the persons to say what 
is true in their respective fields and 
to decide, in part, how it should be 






taught. But they are not the right 
ones to decide whether it should be 
taught in the first place. 

Curriculum making is a task for 
philosophers and students of society 
as a whole. Yet, beginning with the 
first great national committee in 
1892 and continuing for 30 years, 
every important committee on the 
curriculum was composed of subject- 
matter specialists, heads of academic 
institutions, and eminent students of 
the ancient classics. 

From the efforts of these early 
committees came a formal curricu- 
lum built by the scissors-and-paste 
method. Standardization became the 
tule, with college entrance the criter- 
ion. The committees appointed by 
the American Historical Association, 
the National Education Association, 
and other institutions have often 
been composed of specialists with 
axes to grind. 

The tendency of subject-matter 
specialists to rationalize their con- 
clusions is shown by the fact that 
among the findings of the large 
committees between 1892 and 1920 
there is not the slighest trace of ex- 
perimental data concerning content, 
grade placement, or organization of 
subject matter. Yet these commit- 
tees, by their it-seems-to-me meth- 
ods, set the curricular pattern that 
all the schools followed for years, 
and that many of them are still fol- 
lowing today. 

In the past few years important 
changes have taken place in the ap- 
proach to the curriculum. There is 
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a new scientific attitude toward the 
entire problem. Leaders in the 
field of curriculum research have 
made a courageous effort to inject 
a scientific spirit into the whole 
process. Yet the inertia of public 
opinion, school administration ma- 
chinery, and of teachers in general, 
has held it to a slow pace. 
Education cannot advance where 
thousands of teachers are complac- 
ently handing on to their pupils the 
same facts-to-be-learned which they 
themselves were taught. The real 
values of the social heritage must, of 
course, be preserved. But the dead 
hand of tradition has long rested 


heavily on the shoulder of the teach-' 


er. Unless that hand can be shaken 
off, the lag between modern life and 
the school’s offering will continue. 
Some progress has been made in the 
past two decades, but the great 
hiatus still exists except in a few pro- 
gressive systems. 

The good teacher must constantly 


evaluate the curriculum by asking 
such questions as: “Why should 
this be taught? Will it actually make 
the child a happier or more useful 
human being? Will it influence him 
toward better thinking, better atti- 
tudes, better citizenship? Will it 
make him more kind, a better mem- 
ber of his home, a better craftsman, 
a more skilled worker? Will it, in 
short, fit him for the life he will 
live, or might live?” 

One may well question the pro- 
fessional worth and ethical merit of 
the teacher who, realizing the worth- 
lessness of any subject matter or 
method, makes no effort to secure 
some degree of reform. 

The teacher has a responsibility. 
He is more than an isolated dealer 
in abstract theories and classical 
antiquities. He belongs in the swift 
current of life, not only as an in- 
terpreter of society but as a leader 
of thought for present and future 
living. 


Douglas E. Lawson is a member of the faculty of 

the Southern Illinois State Normal University, 

Carbondale, Ill. Reported from the Educational 
Forum, VI (January, 1942), 144-50. 
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SCHOOLS in Oakland, California, have been supplying 
free sand to homes in the vicinity of school buildings. Resi- 
dents of the vicinity bring sacks, buckets, and other con- 
tainers which will hold 50 or 60 pounds of sand which can 
be used for fire and bomb protection purposes. 
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WARTIME MORALE PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DANIEL A. PRESCOTT 


In the Newsletter on Teacher Education 


Sune the month of Decem- 
ber, 1941, I happened. to be work- 
ing with certain groups of key 
people from the public schools of 
the Los Angeles area.: About 400 
persons were included in these 
groups. One after another, each of 
these revealed the same concerns 
and anxieties about the war and the 
same psychological unreadiness for 
war. The bases for the anxiety and 
unreadiness are revealed in part in 
certain questions. Both school peo- 
ple and parents are uncertain about 
the best answers to these questions. 
In successive discussions there 


emerged answers which were found 
to be reassuring, and to develop a 


positive dynamic to action. In gen- 
eral, school people desire answers to 
these questions that carry the sanc- 
tion of authority, in order to prevent 
conflicting policies, to produce unity 
in the impact of the schools on the 
public and pupils, and to reassure 
themselves personally that they are 
doing the right thing. A list of the 
questions and the tentative answers 
that emerged follows: 

1. What are the basic reasons 
why this war had to happen? 

Among the nations of the earth a 
state of anarchy exists. There is no 
accepted code of international law, 
no courts to which nations are wil- 
ling to submit all disputes, no inter- 
national force which can compel 
nations to accept the judgments of 


a court or to settle their differences 
peaceably. So long as this remains 
true, wars are inevitable. 

Furthermore, the developments of 
science and the advance of material 
civilizations have made the nations 
of the earth mutually interdepen- 
dent, culturally and economically. It 
follows that wars between important 
nations cannot be “‘localized”; they 
eventually become world wars, in- 
volving the United States. 

2. Must we now give up the hope 
of world cooperation and teach our 
children to hate all Germans, 
Italians, and Japanese? 

It would be palpably absurd to 
teach our children to hate all Japan- 
ese, Germans, and Italians since 
considerable portions of the popu- 
lations of those countries are op- 
posed to the policies and horrified at 
the practices of their governments. 
It would be equally absurd to give up 
the idea of international organiza- 
tion—rather, the war demonstrates 
that it is vital to our own security 
that the present state of world 
anarchy be ended. 

3. What are the vital differences 
between democratic and totalitarian 
life and government? 

The democratic pattern attempts 
continuously to improve the condi- 
tions and opportunities for indi- 
vidual development and selfrealiza- 
tion. In contrast, only the state has 
destiny in the totalitarian pattern. 
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The individual can find significance 
only in the service of the state and 
must follow unquestioningly the 
orders of the directing clique. 

4. What are the essential char- 
acteristics of the way of life we 
claim to be defending? 

An essential aspect of the demo- 
cratic way of life is the right to par- 
ticipate in the making of all de- 
cisions affecting one’s welfare. 
Everyone has a voice in matters that 
concern him. Along with this goes 
the acceptance of responsibility for 
the common welfare. To produce a 
really effective citizen, both partici- 
pation in decisions and the accept- 
ance of social responsibility must be 
exercised and practiced from early 
years. This suggests that the schools 
must do more than merely talk about 
democratic processes ; they must seek 
constantly to extend the use of these 
processes in the schools. 

5. What are the most practical 
ways in which the schools can help 
win the war? 

Doubtless as the war progresses 
the government will make many 
specific requests for services of one 
kind and another. In the meantime, 
health and safety education can be 
stressed. The children will be iden- 
tifying themselves with the armed 
forces and this motivation can en- 
courage physical fitness. Children 
can also see that hospitals, doctors, 
and medicines are needed for war 
casualties and that every accident or 
illness that can be avoided means a 
saving of an essential sort. The pre- 
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vention of waste can also give chil- 
dren a valuable sense of participa- 
tion in the war effort. 

6. How can the physéical safety 
of children be assured in the event 
of air attack? 

The Office of Civilian Defense 
will issue comprehensive instruc- 
tions in the near future. 

7. How can children be helped to 
absorb the impact of the war as it 
comes through newspaper, radio, 
movies, and adult conversation? 
How can emotional disturbance, 
false ideas, and undesirable attitudes 
be prevented? 

It is neither possible nor desir- 
able to shut children away from the 
realitics of war. There should be 
discussion of the war in school 
classes in which the children are en- 
couraged to reveal their feelings and 
anxieties as well as their attitudes 
and beliefs. If such discussions are 
adapted to the children’s maturity 
and led by teachers who are emo- 
tionally poised they can serve not 
only the function of adding knowl- 
edge but of providing emotional 
catharsis, of shaping attitudes and 
stimulating desirable behavior. All 
the characteristics of scientific think- 
ing must be encouraged. Teachers 
and counselors of special sensitivity 
need to be designated for personal 
conferences with children who are 
especially unstable, who have been 
infected with hysteria at home, or 
who suffer unusually disturbing ex- 
periences. Teachers generally need 
to be on the lookout for such chil- 
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dren and should refer them prompt- 
ly to the special counselors if they do 
not feel competent themselves to 
reassure and re-orient the thinking 
of the child. In some places, it may 
be possible for teachers to do much 
good by visits to the children’s 
homes. The schools obviously have 
a key role to play in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of morale in 
their communities. 

8. How should children of Jap- 
anese, German, and Italian parent- 
age be treated in the school? How 
can the other children be influenced 
to treat them fairly and kindly? 

The peculiar genius of the United 
States is that it has developed 
through contributions from many 
different cultures. All of us or our 


ancestors were once “foreigners.” 
Spy hunting and the surveillance of 
alien families is not a function of 
the schools. Rather the schools are 
in a position to contribute positively 
to the morale and loyalty of alien 
families by assuring them of the 
school’s interest in their children’s 
welfare. Home visits and group 
conferences with parents can do 
much to fit alien families into the 
stream of American life and, possi- 
bly, to prevent the spread of dis- 
loyal influences. In the classroom, 
in recreational and extracurricular 
activities, and in student govern- 
ment affairs, there are many oppor- 
tunities for encouraging pupils to 
deal kindly and fairly with children 
of foreign background. 


Daniel A. Prescott is Professor of Education at the 

University of Chicago. Reported from the News- 

letter of the Commission on Teacher Education, 
II (February, 1942). 
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JHE editor of the Journal of Education, Anson W. Beld- 
ing, recently asked the _— of children who have been 
on the “Quiz Kids” radio program whether they felt the 
experience had been beneficial or harmful for their children. 
Of t the 45 responses, 38 indicated no injury observable. 


Seven saw harmful results. But only one pronounced the 
— more harmful than helpful. Eight were unde- 
cided. 


Parents made 29 mentions of gain in selfconfidence, 
poise, or dignity, with three assurances that this is “without 
smartness.” Increased interest in school work was named 12 
times. Better cooperation and sportsmanship were also noted 
12 times. There was much more satisfaction than complaint 
from the parents. Mr. Belding is planning to report later 
from the teachers of the children. 





THE TEACHER AND THE TAX BURDEN 


WILLIAM WITHERS 


In Frontiers of Democracy 


_4PPROPRIATIONS for defense 
are likely to reach an ultimate total 
as high as 120 billion dollars. 
Colossal expenditures like these will 
require unprecedented increases in 
taxation, of which middle- and low- 
income groups will bear a large part. 
In view of the increasing cost of 
living, there is no doubt that teach- 
ers will sustain a large loss in real 
income during the next year. The 
heavy new taxes will be all the 
heavier because teachers cannot 


readily increase their incomes to 
compensate for them. 

War spending may lead to a de- 
crease in educational expenditures 
as well as high taxes. This would 


mean an absolute decline in teach- 
ers’ salaries. Thus, as real income 
declines due to rising prices and 
taxes, the money income of teachers 
may also fall. 

In addition, the burdens of war 
are not confined to such direct costs 
as taxes and rising living costs. 
There are indirect effects in the dis- 
location of the economic system and 
the destruction of capital goods. The 
ability of the nation to support such 
services as education rests on general 
economic conditions. The financial 
difficulties experienced by the school 
during the depression suggest the 
troubles we may encounter in the 
event of a post-war depression. All 
these considerations make the recent 
changes in the federal tax laws of 
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crucial importance to all teachers. 

The changes directly affecting the 
average teacher were the following: 

1. Individual income tax exemp- 
tions were decreased from $2000 
and $800 for married and single 
persons to $1500 and $750 respec- 
tively. 

2. Surtax rates on the individual 
income tax were greatly increased, 
beginning at the first dollar of net 
taxable income with rates of 6 per- 
cent. 

3. Excise rates were increased on 
many items and new manufacturer's 
excises were imposed on goods pre- 
viously untaxed. 

The new taxes are consonant with 
recent trends in tax theory, which 
stress the necessity for diverting in- 
come away from the purchase of con- 
sumers’ goods as a preventative of 
inflation. Taxation is one way of 
achieving this diversion, but not all 
types of taxation are equally effec- 
tive. When restriction of consump- 
tion is desired, taxes must be placed 
either on the consumer or on the 
goods that are consumed. Since low- 
income groups consume all or al- 
most all their incomes they are re- 
garded as fit subjects for taxation 
in periods like this one. Both in- 
come and excise taxes divert put- 
chasing power away from consum- 
ers’ goods and into armaments. This 
reduces competition between de- 
fense and nondefense industry for 
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labor and raw materials—the gov- 
ernment does not have to “‘out-bid” 
nondefense industries for factors of 
production. By reducing purchasing 
power it also cuts down the compe- 
tition among the buying public for 
such consumer's goods as are avail- 
able. These are two of the infla- 
tionary factors which, in the last 
war, pushed prices up 150 percent. 

It was with these alternatives in 
mind that the income-tax base was 
broadened, the levy on low incomes 
increased, and excise taxes also in- 
creased. The tax burden of low in- 
come receivers, such as school teach- 
ers, was greatly enlarged, and some 
of us will have to save with a 
vengeance to pay our tax bills in 
March. An example will emphasize 
the point. A teacher who received 
the median salary of about $2100 
would have a net taxable income of 
$1350 under the present law ($2100 
minus $750). The total tax on this 
at 10 percent would be $135. Under 
the old law the net taxable income 
would have been $1300 ($2100 
minus $800) and the tax bill, at the 
former rate of 4 percent, $52. The 
tax burden in this case has been in- 
creased nearly three times. The new 
excises add ‘“‘hidden” burdens to the 
increases in the income tax. 

Are the recent tax revisions justi- 
fable? Teachers must not view 
these changes from their standpoint 
alone. The question must be an- 
swered in these terms: (1) Were the 
tax measures which burden low in- 
comes necessary to prevent inflation, 
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and should we proceed farther in 
this direction? (2) Are they the 
most effective means of decreasing 
consumption and preventing infla- 
tion? 

Several proposals regarding war 
finance have attracted attention. 
Probably the most widely publicised 
has been the forced savings scheme 
of J. M. Keynes, the British econo- 
mist. This plan removes a portion 
of their income from consumers by 
forced loans, to be repaid after the 
war when the stimulation of re- 
newed spending is needed to over- 
come a post-war depression. 

John T. Flynn is a leading ex- 
ponent of pay-as-you-go war finance, 
achieved through draconian taxa- 
tion. He would tax corporation 
profits 50 percent up to the level of 
6 percent of their capital, and 100 
percent above that figure. Personal 
income taxes would be greatly in- 
creased, becoming virtually confisca- 
tory above $10,000 a year. Great 
war profits would be eliminated un- 
der this plan and inflation would be 
avoided because no government 
borrowing would be necessary. 

Gerhard Colm has offered a flexi- 
ble plan of war finance, with a good 
deal of borrowing in the beginning, 
with increasing emphasis on the tax- 
ation of war profits and large in- 
comes, and, finally, as inflation 
becomes imminent, a broadening of 
consumption and income taxes, thus 
placing a larger burden on low in- 
comes and reducing the nation’s 
purchasing power. 
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The recent revenue measures fol- 
low the latter stages of the flexible 
plan. They are likely to greatly de- 
crease spending since they fall heavi- 
ly on low incomes. Insofar as 
inflation is already occurring at the 
rate of a 2 percent rise each month, 
these measures are probably appro- 
priate. But they are not great 
enough to really prevent inflation 
since the budget is still unbalanced, 
and the war is certain to increase 
the deficit. The question is whether 
we should still further increase tax- 
ation on low incomes or now impose 
heavy taxation on corporation profits 
and high personal incomes. 

I am inclined to believe that we 
have gone far enough in taxing low 
incomes, particularly since we do not 
exempt really low incomes, as 
Keynes proposed. A considerable 
amount of taxation on low incomes 
is necessary to prevent inflation and 
to direct industry from nondefense 
to defense channels, but we already 
have enough of this type of taxation. 
If taxes on low incomes are in- 
creased still further, they will bear 
an undue share of the cost of the 
war. The alternative is to collect 


higher taxes, as Flynn has suggested,- 


from the higher-income groups. We 
should decrease estate tax exemp- 
tions, increase estate and gift tax 
rates, reduce the tax exemptions on 
federal bonds and eliminate the 
many avenues by which taxes are 
now avoided. The major new source 
of taxation should be that of excess 
profits, which have not contributed 
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their share of war costs to date. The 
existing law permits many business- 
es to escape paying large amounts 
of excess profits taxation which they 
justly should contribute to the war 
effort. 

The achievement of a complete 
pay-as-you-go plan is impossible and 
undesirable. Some degree of infla- 
tion is necessary if the economic 
system is to be stimulated to its 
maximum possible activity. And 
only through the fullest possible ex- 
pansion of our economic system can 
we meet war needs without serious 
hardship to persons of low income 
and to welfare and education. The 
national income must be increased, 
so that, despite war taxation, it will 
not be necessary to decrease essen- 
tial nondefense expenditures. 

Furthermore, it is essential that 
we seek forms of price control other 
than taxation. Congress failed to 
pass an over-all price control bill 
which promised to prevent inflation. 
The experience of the last war 
should make it plain that inflation 
cannot be prevented by an emascu- 
lated selective price control measure 
such as the one recently passed. It 
is distinctly unjust to expect low in- 
come groups to bear the burden of 
heavy taxation as a preventative for 
inflation when we have not yet en- 
acted an adequate price control bill. 

Finally, our inability to fully pre- 
vent inflation directs attention to the 
question of teachers’ salaries during 
the next six months. They should 
not be allowed to decrease. If teach- 
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ers are wise, they will join with all 
other groups that seek salary in- 
creases to offset the rising cost of 
living. They have a legitimate basis 
for salary increments at this time. 
Teachers are fixed income receivers. 
They bear not only the burden of 
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increased taxes on low incomes, but 
the indirect burdens of lower real 
incomes because of static salaries in 
a period of rising prices. They 
should not be singled out to bear 
more than their just share of the 
costs of the war. 


William Withers is Associate Professor of Econom- 

ics at Queens College, New York City. Reported 

from Frontiers of Democracy, VIII (January 15, 
1942), 112-14. 
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“War has often had the effect 
of diverting nations from their do- 
mestic cares, and historians have 
described the loss that Great Britain 
suffered from the neglect of her 
much needed reform during the 
long war with France. . . . Today 
all wise and far seeing politicians 
realize that there are domestic ques- 
tions that become not less but more 
urgent in time of war. The chief 
example is education. War is the 
great consumer of youth. There was 
an old Greek saying that the great 
difference between war and peace 
was that in peace sons bury their 
fathers and in war fathers bury their 
sons. 

Today, 25 centuries later, this is 
still for most people the most terri- 
ble aspect of war. It is only after 
war is over that a nation grasps the 
full significance of its loss. Sooner 


or later a perceptible decline in the 
quality of its public life shows how 
much of the flower of a generation 
has been destroyed. 

War, indeed, makes education 
more important in two ways. By its 
means a nation may do something 
to repair the loss of talent, energy, 
and courage, that it has suffered by 
war. Moreover, war leaves behind 
it new problems, and the successful 
management of a nation’s politics 
and public life demands in conse- 
quence a higher standard of educa- 
tion both in its politicians and in 
its administrators and also in the 
general public, whose temper and in- 
telligence they have to consult. The 
neglect of education is therefore an 
even greater crime against society in 
time of war than in time of peace.— 
From Manchester Guardian Weekly 
(Eng.), September 22, 1939. 
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THE ROLE OF CAMPING IN EDUCATION 


W. H. KILPATRICK 
In the Camping Magazine 


Hbow does modern education 
see camping? 

The question seems to divide it- 
self into two parts: (1) How does 
modern thought see education? (2) 
What is the role of camping in such 
an educational outlook? 

How does modern education see 
itself? What is.there modern about 
it? What are its aims? It seems 
possible to state three aims specific- 
ally: (1) helping the young to grow 
into adequate selfhood or person- 
ality; (2) helping to enrich life; 
and (3) helping the young to grow 
into more adequate social relation- 
ships. All of these aims overlap. 

There are different ways of con- 
ceiving the learning process and 
these ways affect the child different- 
ly. An old notion, now largely 
rejected, held that children were 
naturally bad. One who believed 
this would naturally put all dealing 
with children on the simple basis of 
coercion. Another past notion was 
that children’s minds are empty and 
have to be filled from the outside. 
In this view, education was a pour- 
ing-in process. Still another notion, 
held by some moderns, is that all 
suppression is wrong, that we must 
not interfere with the natural im- 
pulses of the child lest maladjust- 
ment be induced. There is a prob- 
lem here, but this writer believes 
that we do not simply turn children 
loose to do as they please. 
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In choosing our view of the learn- 
ing process we ought to go to sci- 
ence to see how learning actually 
goes on and what effect it has on 
personality. It is the business of 
education to find out what the possi- 
bilities of learning are. Second, 
from a study of the kinds of life 
that are good and those that are less 
good, we must set up aims as to the 
kinds of life and personalities we 
want to encourage. 

The kind of life here considered 
good is that represented by democ- 
racy and the highest ethical con- 
ceptions we can get. 

Learning is going on all the time 
one is awake. What we mean by 
the verb ¢o learn is that certain past 
experiences stay with one, after they 
have been lived, and so become a 
part of present experience. I live 
and what I live stays with me. Be- 
fore a thing can be learned, it has 
to be lived. If it is a feeling, I can’t 
learn it until I have first felt it. If 
it is a thought, I must think it. If 
it is a skilled movement, I can't 
learn it until I first make that move- 
ment. 

That the camp is a place where 
children can and do live is obvious. 
It provides real living, and is often 
more educative than the older type 
of school because in it children can 
live more of the things they need to 
learn. 

But there is more yet about learn- 
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ing. While we have to live a thing 
in order to learn it, we do not all 
learn the same thing from the same 
experience. The by-standers at an 
accident often tell—quite honestly 
—very different stories. Each one 
learns what he thought he saw. That 
is, he learned what he lived as he 
accepted it. The notion of accep- 
tance is intimately connected with 
degrees of learning. We learn some 
things more strongly than others, 
and our feeling about those things 
plays an important part in this. 

We can briefly sum up the discus- 
sion of learning as follows: We 
learn what we live, only what we 
live, and everything we live. We 
learn each thing we live as we ac- 
cept it to act on, we learn it in the 
degree that we count it important, 
and also in the degree that it fits 
in with what we already know. 

Some of us who remember the 
difficulty we had with arithmetic or 
grammar can now understand why 
children learn better at camp. A boy 
in camp lives his swimming a great 
deal more fully, as a rule, than he 
lives his arithmetic in school. In 
other words, camping is on the 
whole much more successful in 
teaching its lessons than is the ordin- 
ary school because the children live 
the camp life much more fully than 
they do the school life. Moreover, 
in the well-run camp, the boys and 
the counselors are on the same side, 
not opposed to each other as pupils 
and teachers are in the formal 
school. This greatly helps learning. 


Let us now consider the three 
specific aims for education men- 
tioned earlier. 

How can the camp help youth to 
gtow into more adequate person- 
ality? The answer we are now pre- 
pared to give is that young people 
will build personality only and ex- 
actly as they live the traits to be 
built. 

Consider “emotional maturity,” 
the sense of being effectively self- 
directing and accepted by others as 
an equal. The home is a difficult 
place to achieve these necessary atti- 
tudes. It is always difficult for par- 
ents to loose the control they have 
always exercised over their children. 
Yet the young have to learn to stand 
on their own feet and make their 
own decisions. Until they have 
abundant opportunity—under wise 
guidance—to practice making de- 
cisions, they have small chance to 
grow into a mature personality. In 
this matter the camp can render in- 
valuable service. 

The role of the camp in enriching 
life is obvious. The average city 
child lacks the chance to swim, boat, 
roam the woods, learn trees and 
birds, build campfires. It is an en- 
trancing life to youth, and life is 
forever different to a youth who has 
lived it. 

How can the camp help fit the in- 
dividual better into group life? 

In the old-fashioned school, with 
the children sitting at separate desks 
and the teacher making all the de- 
cisions, there was little opportunity 
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for the young to learn how to live 
with others except by themselves on 
street or playground. Much of such 
learning is good, but—with no older 
head present to guide—some of it 
can be bad. Slum conditions breed 
juvenile delinquency while super- 
vised playgrounds reduce it; it is the 
kindly supervision that makes the 
difference. 

In this matter the camp is par- 
ticularly strong. The new type 
school is of course much better than 
the old, but as we have intimated 
this kind of education has not yet 
sufficiently remade the secondary 
school. The camp offers more and 
better opportunities for group liv- 
ing. If the camp is wise, there is 
frequent occasion for discussion and 
shared decisions. It is this sort of 
living democracy that best teaches 
democracy. The camp offers marvel- 
ous opportunities for democratic 
living. 

In contrast with the school, which 
still suffers under traditional handi- 


caps, the camp need have no fixed 
program of content activities and no 
fixed-in-advance learnings to be 
achieved. The camp is free to be a 
place of real living and therefore a 
real educational institution as most 
schools are not. The camp can sin- 
cerely build itself on living, on 
honest living, and on nothing else. 
Our children will learn what they 
truly live. It is the business of 
adults, at home, in school, and in 
the camp, to provide the kind of liv- 
ing that is fit to be learned and so 
fit to be built into character. From 
hurtful tradition, most homes and 
schools do not yet understand this. 
The camps can and do. Nothing 
stands in the way. 

The camp can thus help spread a 
more adequate ideal of education. 
They must work in season and out 
so that the young committed to them 
shall live the kind of traits worthy 
to be fixed in habit and character. 
That is the role of camping in edu- 
cation. 


William H. Kilpatrick is Professor Emeritus of 

Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Reported from The Camping Magazine, XIV 
(February, 1942), 14-16. 
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K axisPELt, Montana, schools exchange assembly pro- 
grams with other schools within a 100-mile radius. The plan 
is highly successful as it creates a fine fellowship with neigh- 
boring schools and gives opportunity for the exchange of 
musical, dramatic, scholarly, and artistic skills, as well as 
athletic—North Central Association Quarterly. 
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A PRACTICAL PROGRAM OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


AvERY ALLEN 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


an 1940 the Kern County 


Union High School District inaugu- 
rated a definite program of public 
relations on the theory that the 
residents of the communities of the 
district were entitled to a more 
thorough interpretation of the func- 
tions of the schools and the services 
they offered. A director of public 
relations was employed who devoted 
his mornings to this work and his 
afternoons to teaching. 

The long-range objective of the 
program is to develop a favorable 
relationship between the school dis- 
trict and the communities in which 
its schools are located. The immedi- 
ate objectives are to interpret the 
schools’ activities, with special 
emphasis on special events which 
occur during the school year. 

A major emphasis has been the 
coordination of school publicity for 
the district. A member of the fac- 
ulty of each of the four high schools, 
the evening school, and the junior 
college in the district was appointed 
to secure and write news of his 
school, which is forwarded each day, 
as nearly as possible, to the desk of 
the public relations director, where 
it is scanned for possible inaccur- 
acies in spelling, composition, and 
the like. The articles then go to the 
two mewspapers—a daily and a 
semi-weekly—in the district. Copies 
of the articles are kept on file in the 
central office, with the dates when 


they are released. This latter is im- 
portant for reference purposes. 

To insure cooperation, the super- 
intendent and the public relations 
director met with newspaper execu- 
tives when the program was begun 
and had a frank discussion as to the 
form in which news should be 
turned in, style, size of the copy 
paper, and other details. This infor- 
mation was relayed to the faculty 
publicity representatives in the 
schools of the district, with the re- 
sult that school news blends favor- 
ably with that written by the news- 
paper staffs. 

The gathering of news is left to 
the discretion of faculty representa- 
tives in each school. In the small 
schools the job is done without stu- 
dent assistance, but the larger 
schools all make use of journalism 
students. While students can be 
helpful, in practice considerable 
follow-through by the faculty repre- 
sentative is usually required, and in 
the last analysis, he personally 
solicits much of the news. One of 
his responsibilities, for example, is 
checking the spelling of names. 
Some stories contain 100 names or 
more. Newspapers naturally insist 
on correctness in this matter, and a 
careful check must be made. The 
faculty publicity representatives are 
released from teaching duties for 
one or more periods daily to carry 
on this work. 
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The daily newspaper has given 
splendid cooperation in its photo- 
gtaphic department. Not only have 
many pictures of individual events 
been run, but between February and 
June, 1941, no less than 11 full-page 
spreads relating to school activities 
were published. Their value to the 
district can only be estimated, but 
their cost at commercial rates would 
have been $375 a page. 

A staff meeting of the faculty 
publicity representatives is held 
monthly for the discussion of prob- 
lems relating to the program. An 
important one is the problem of 
keeping the faculties of the district’s 
schools sufficiently stimulated to turn 
in news. We have attacked this 
problem in several ways. From 
time to time special forms have been 
sent to all teachers, calling attention 
to the need for their cooperation. 
Copies of Margaret Popham’s 
pamphlet, Your Department Is 
News, have been distributed among 
the schools. To counteract the 
tendency toward a midsemester 
slump, a memorandum from the 
superintendent was sent to all 
teachers, urging continued coopera- 
tion with the organized publicity 
program. These efforts were fairly 
successful, and the publicity was 
continuous throughout the year. 

A second publicity. medium, in 
addition to newspaper space, is pro- 
vided by the Speakers’ Bureau. A 
memorandum was sent to all teach- 
ets explaining the purpose of the 
Bureau and inviting their coopera- 
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tion. They were asked to list their 
special fields of interest as well as 
specific topics for speeches. These 
topics were grouped under such 
headings as art, aviation, athletics, 
and the like. In all, about 75 fields 
were listed. A mimeographed an- 
nouncement of the Speakers’ Bureau 
offerings was prepared, listing the 
topics and speakers available. Cop- 
ies, accompanied by a letter from 
the Superintendent, were sent to 
some 60 clubs in the district. In 
addition to faculty members, several 
student speakers are listed. 

The operation of the Speakers’ 
Bureau involved several carefully 
prepared steps. When someone 
calls in for a speaker, the following 
information is recorded on a mimeo- 
graphed card: name of the person 
calling; name of organization; date, 
time and place of meeting; type and 
length of talk; size of audience; 
and any other aspect of the meeting 
which may influence the nature of 
the talk. Sometimes the person call- 
ing in requests a particular speaker; 
sometimes he merely suggests a gen- 
eral field and asks for the speaker 
best qualified to handle the subject. 
In the former case, the bureau dis- 
courages the too-frequent appear- 
ance of a few of the better-known 
speakers. 

After a speaker has been assigned, 
a “follow through” is desirable to 
prevent misunderstandings or mis- 
takes. The person requesting a 
speaker is notified by telephone of 
the name of the speaker and the 
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topic. A letter is then sent to him, 
confirming the telephone conversa- 
tion and adding information to 
serve as a basis for introducing the 
speaker. The speaker is sent the 
following memorandum: 

To: 

Re: 

The Speakers’ Bureau of the Kern 
County Union High School District ap- 
preciates your acceptance of the follow- 
ing invitation to speak: 

Organization: 

Date: 

Time: 

Place: 

Subject: 

Length: 

Ask for upon arrival: 

Remarks: 

Finally, one of the office secre- 
taries calls the speaker on the morn- 
ing of the speaking engagement. 
Thus every precaution is taken to 
ensure the presence of the speaker 
at the proper time and place. 

The response of the public has 
left no doubt that the services of the 
Speakers’ Bureau are appreciated. 
This is a valuable medium of public 
relations. 

Among the other publicity activi- 
ties of our program the following 
may be mentioned: 


Teachers are encouraged to write 
articles for the professional maga- 
zines, and the office of public rela- 
tions offers assistance in preparing 
them. Several such articles have 
been published to date. 

A monthly “News Letter” from 
the superintendent’s office is now 
circulated among the teachers of the 
district. 

We plan to revise the annual 
superintendent’s report, making it a 
pictorial record of the year’s work 
with a printed supplement. We also 
contemplate placing the yearbooks 
of the school in libraries and re- 
ception offices where they will reach 
a large public. 

The radio offers a direct and effec- 
tive means of contact with the com- 
munity. Programs are presented 
weekly over each of the two local 
stations by the Radio Production 
Club. The audio-visual unit has 
prepared several motion pictures of 
high-school projects which are avail- 
able for showing before community 
organizations. 

There are obviously many ways in 
which the program can be expanded, 
using musical organizations, debate 
teams, and drama units. 


Avery Allen is public relations director of the Kern 

County, California, Union High School District. 

Reported from the California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XVII (January, 1942), 47-51. 
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HERE are nine times as many children in the high schools 
of America as were there forty years ago. 
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STRUCTURE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


G. T. BUSWELL 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


;= are many evidences that 
the vigor of educational research 
during the decades 1910-30 has not 
been equalled by the effort of the 
past ten years. There have been 
fewer important techniques devel- 
oped, and much recent research can 
be characterized as an extension of 
methods developed prior to 1930 
Educational research seems to be on 
a plateau, and there appears to be 
considerable concern over its pres- 
ent status. 

The four main fields of educa- 
tional research have been those of 
mental ability, learning, the curricu- 
lum, and personality. In all four 
fields a certain pattern of develop- 
ment seems to be common. In each 
case, the initial scientific studies 
grew out of dissatisfaction with 4 
priori reasoning without adequate 
data for a base. The early studies 
were attempts to produce some ob- 
jective facts which could serve as a 
basis for dealing with educational 
problems. Necessarily the early 
techniques were simple; in some 
cases they went little beyond ordin- 
ary counting. Gradually, research 
techniques were refined. Fertility in 
developing new techniques account- 
ed for a considerable share in the 
building of a body of basic data con- 
cerning educational problems. But 
the easy stages of this kind of re- 
search have now been largely ex- 
hausted. New techniques appear 
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less commonly. There is now ap- 
pearing much research, the findings 
of which are new only to the per- 
son who produces them. Education- 
al research is ripe for a more mature 
set of procedures. These procedures 
cannot be developed until the basic 
concepts now available are set forth 
more clearly. 

In the field of mental ability, dis- 
tinguishing between concepts of 
mental capacity and mental func- 
tioning has done much to clarify 
thinking. The concept of an age- 
gtade scale has been very useful and 
the concept of primary mental abil- 
ities is now influencing research in 
mental measurements in a way that 
is likely to prove very productive. 

Many statistical concepts are so 
widely accepted that no mature stu- 
dent would think of carrying on re- 
search without adequate attention to 
them. The concept of reliability of 
a sample, of the normal distribution 
curve, of the control group in re- 
search procedure, and the concept of 
a single variable in experimental 
research are all mature concepts 
which serve to refine and direct re- 
search. 

There undoubtedly remain simple 
and significant ideas to be picked up 
by the amateur. But the field of 
these ideas has been pretty well 
picked over. This means that if re- 
search in education is to go forward 
the colleges must develop in stu- 
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dents an understanding of the con- 
cepts essential to the conduct of 
research at a mature level. 

We are now at the stage where 
the data in a field must be related in 
an attempt to develop explanatory 
theory. In place of tinkering on 
problems, an attack must be pre- 
ceded by familiarity with the pre- 
vious work in the field and particu- 
larly of those concepts which will 
make possible the formulation of 
significant hypotheses. Education 
now suffers from a lack of mature 
hypotheses to guide its research. A 
new generation, discouraged by the 
delay in pushing scientific work to 
higher levels of maturity, is resort- 
ing to the practices of the pre- 


University of Chicago. 


research era in education and at- 
tempting to solve its problems by 
talking about them, sometimes in 
complete innocence of the available 
data relating to the problems. The 
futility of such talk was what stimu- 
lated scientific research in the first 
place. 

The last 40 years has developed 
an immense body of data, some im- 
portant and more inconsequential. 
Further, it has developed research 
techniques which have proved valu- 
able in the search for truth. But the 
simple period is over. The task 
ahead is one of interpretation and 
integration. Research is never com- 
plete until it provides a basis for 
defensible theory. 


Reported from the Phi 


|. Delta Kappan, XXIV (December, 1941), 167-69. 


G. T. Buswell is Professor of Education at the | 
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ail N March 1942, the U. S. Office 
of Education observes the 75th 
anniversary of its establishment. It 
is expected that educators through- 
out the United States will plan to 
make this year the occasion for a 
Nation-wide commemoration of the 
passage of the Act creating a federal 
agency to “aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient schools 
and school systems and to promote 
the cause of education throughout 
the country.” 


Recent activities of the Office de- 
signed to be of immediate assistance 
to schools include a series of publi- 
cations entitled Education and Na- 
tional Defense; activities and publi- 
cations for the promotion of inter- 
American friendship and of civilian 
morale through the schools and col- 
leges; cooperation with federal and 
state agencies in providing school 
facilities in defense areas and with 
the National Resources Planning 
Board and the FWA in long-time 
planning for education. 
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A COURSE IN THE PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENTS 
FOR ADOLESCENTS 


F. L. CLAYTON 
In the Social Studies 


Po HAVE been teaching for 10 
years a course which is supposed to 
combine the usual “problems” 
course with a half year of high- 
school “economics.” We have sim- 
ply done what the newer texts are 
doing—considering economic prob- 
lems along with. social and political 
ones. We have gradually added to 
the course more and more material 
dealing specifically with problems of 
adolescent youth. Our work seems 
successful in just about the propor- 
tion that we have been able to make 
the course one in adolescent prob- 
lems. 

High-school juniors and seniors 
are at an age when their interest in 
their own development and in their 
relationships with other people is so 
overwhelming that it almost blots 
out all other interests. This seems 
natural and necessary. Why must 
we, in so much of our teaching, try 
to work against this flood of inter- 
est instead of taking advantage of 
it? These young people want to un- 
derstand themselves, other people, 
and their relationships with other 
people. They have a keen social in- 
terest—why some people get them- 
selves in trouble and misery while 
others steer a happier course; why 
their parents understand or fail to 
understand them; what the real val- 
ues of life are and the why of it all. 
I still hear people deplore the men- 
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tal and moral state of the younger 
generation. Myself, I am awed by 
their mental and moral keenness. If 
we could help them live up to their 
promise of this period we would 
have a far better world. 

We include in our course behav- 
ior problems that may be approached 
through psychology. If pupils have 
learned some psychology in other 
classes it will be a help. We want 
them to know enough of the science 
so they will not be taken over by 
the first pseudopsychological theo- 
ries they run across. We do not 
encourage confessional meetings but 
will be sure that the study starts, for 
each individual, with his own prob- 
lems of adjustment. 

We have given an increasing 
amount of time to the study of 
cliques among high-school pupils— 
in school and out. The topic opens 
up a large field and apparently helps 
to relieve tensions and aids in un- 
derstanding and tolerance. The 
various reasons for the formation of 
cliques—family background, finan- 
cial standing, school courses, race, 
religion, etc.—are brought to light 
and evaluated. One observation 
commonly made is that people with 
worthwhile common interests are 
often held apart by trivial factors. 
In this study we have a definite aim 
of tolerance and the development of 
larger group loyalties. 
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Relationships in the family also 
come up for consideration. Just how 
far the unit develops will depend on 
individual and group differences. It 
should be allowed to develop but 
not pushed; it should be encour- 
aged, but not to the point of em- 
barrassment. 

Social relationships between boys 
and girls of high-school age should 
be given sufficient time for intelli- 
gent consideration. Both would-be 
sophisticates and timid introverts 
should have an opportunity to think 
seriously, and the place of super- 
vision by parents and teachers needs 
to be aired. 

Problems of relationships with 
friends and family naturally branch 
out into larger group relationships. 
In this connection we should surely 
study the school and the community. 
This seems a desirable place to work 
into problems of government, but I 
should be especially concerned not 
to force the step. Let us here again 
affirm our whole position. If we 
can succeed in developing habits of 
looking for information in meeting 
the problems of government the 
school and in the family, we will 
have done more for citizenship than 
any forced study of state or national 
problems could ever do. 

Problems of misbehavior, delin- 
quency, crime, and social behavior 


in general are of absorbing interest 
to students. Economic problems are 
more remote, but high-school pupils 
do have problems in this category— 
personal budgets, looking forward 
to a job, advertising, the problem of 
earning enough money to maintain 
prestige, are some of the common 
contacts. We will create an atmos- 
phere that will encourage growth 
from these beginnings into the study 
of economic institutions, but we will 
not push people into the ‘dismal 
science.” 

The matter of observing and 
thinking clearly about values is 
worth attention. I think the most 
valuable teaching about democracy 
can be done from this angle. The 
most important education for de- 
mocracy must come from experience 
in democratic living. 

No one can write out such a 
course in detail. It will vary in 
every teaching situation. What is 
important is to make it a course in 
adolescent problems, encouraging 
each pupil to proceed as far as possi- 
ble in the solution of his present 
problems and in expanding his field 
of interest. Let us not fool our- 
selves into thinking that, somehow, 
we can transfer our own great wis- 
dom, ready-made, into the experi- 
ence of these individual high-school 
students. 


Freehold, N. J. Reported from the Social Studies, 


|* L. Clayton teaches in the Freehold High a 


XXXIII (February, 1942), 66-67. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF ARITHMETIC TO A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


B. R. BUCKINGHAM 
In the Mathematics Teacher 


Juan is impressive evidence 
that the teaching of arithmetic in 
the schools has dismally failed to 
secure a widespread intelligence in 
the use of number. Anyone who 
works with graduate students knows 
how furiously they figure and how 
little their figures mean to them. 
Often they are astonishingly lacking 
in number sense; they can count but 
they cannot think. 

On the other hand, we have all 
known people who, with or without 
much formal schooling, have pos- 
sessed a high degree of arithmetical 
competence. It is difficult to define 
such competence, but it is easily 
recognized when seen in action. The 
person who possesses it has a lively 
sense of the meaning of number. 
Observe him, for example, when in 
conversation the multiplication of 
84 by 27 is suggested. He hardly 
pauses in the discussion. He knows 
instantly the approximate magnitude 
of the product, which he sees as 
about 1600 plus about 600, or 
something like 2200. (Notice that 
he has multiplied not from right to 
left as we teach children to do in 
school, but from left to right, as do 
most persons who are really masters 
of number ideas.) He will note and 
use, without comment and without 
delay, the average size of 2,688,514 
farms whose total area is given as 
48,504,612 acres. When the vote in 
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a given state is reported as 564,- 
709 against 275,418 he instantly en- 
riches the statement by the thought: 
“Beat him by 300,000” or “Licked 
him two to one.” 

Moreover, the person who is 
arithmetically literate possesses a 
considerable amount of numerical 
lore, items which should be common 
knowledge because they add to one’s 
understanding of the world and the 
people in it. A pound sterling is 
about $5 and a French franc about 
3c. Letter paper is 814 by 11 
inches. An acre is about 44,000 
square feet. Tables and desks are 
30 inches high, and chairs are 18 
inches. Under standard conditions 
sound travels 1190 feet a second and 
light travels 186,000 miles a second. 
Standard sizes of rugs are 6 x 9 feet 
and 9 x 12 feet. A property tax rate 
of $30 a thousand is high. Six per- 
cent on new loans is ordinarily not 
expected today. 

One of the great words in arith- 
metic is approximation. In life most 
numerical results are inexact. Mea- 
suring is always subject to error, and 
an important topic in arithmetic 
should deal with the significance of 
error. Even counting may be wrong; 
no one supposes that the census 
figures are exactly accurate. There- 
fore, in our handling of numbers 
we should seek the degree of accu- 
racy that will serve our purpose. 
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Anything beyond that is waste effort. 

There is another reason for in- 
telligent approximation. Numbers 
heard or read must be apprehended 
quickly and easily. It is usually un- 
necessary, and often hopeless, to at- 
tend to all the digits. In the case of 
large whole numbers it is sufficient 
to deal with a few of the left-hand 
symbols. The rest you will disre- 
gard, which is the same as saying 
that you will treat the remaining 
digits as zeros. Then how many of 
the left-hand digits should you re- 
gard: one, two, three? There is no 
tule. The size of the number, the 
reliability of its source, its context— 
all these play a part in deciding 
how, as we say, to round off a num- 
ber. What is called for is practical 
numerical judgment of a sort which 
the arithmetically literate person 
knows to exercise. 

This kind of judgment is not 
gained by drill in computation. It 
comes through the practice of judg- 
ment under defined conditions. A 
good deal of experience is needed— 
experience of a kind seldom furn- 
ished in an arithmetic class. In 
following a speaker or in reading 
printed matter the arithmetically 
literate person approximates by us- 
ing a few left-hand figures. He also 
exercises critical judgment as he 
does so. If he computes as he goes 
along, he does so, not from the right 
as he was taught in school but from 
the left. There are two reasons for 
this: the left-hand digits are those 
of highest value and, because we 


read from left to right, they are the 
ones arrived at first in reading. 

Ability of this sort, alas, is not 
common. There is no surer way to 
kill a speech than to put figures in 
it. This is not because the figures 
are unimportant; they may be the 
most important part of the message. 
It is because so large a part of the 
audience is arithmetically illiterate. 

The school has been too exclusive- 
ly concerned with that manipula- 
tion of symbols which we call com- 
puting. Its task, in respect to arith- 
metic, is really far more fundamen- 
tal; it is nothing less than an attack 
upon arithmetical illiteracy. For 
there is an illiteracy applicable to 
quantitative ideas just as there is 
one applicable to generalizations ex- 
pressed in words instead of figures. 
In each case, competence, or liter- 
acy, is something more than the 
manipulation of symbols. It is an 
appreciation of the meaning attached 
to symbols and an ability to apply 
symbols in order to facilitate 
thought. The possession of this 
ability I regard as a unique item in 
a liberal education. 

What is number? Although num- 
ber is used everywhere, it has no 
material existence. Number has 
arisen in the mind of man as he has 
manipulated things to serve his 
needs. In their most useful form 
number ideas are highly abstract. 
Such ideas cannot be handed to the 
child by someone else. He has to 
achieve them for himself. They de- 
velop slowly, as the child develops. 
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The essential thing is to give the 
child experiences out of which he 
may build number ideas for him- 
self. Those experiences cannot be- 
gin too early in the school and they 
might well receive greater attention 
than is now devoted to them in the 
secondary school. 

Number is implicit and explicit 
in all the affairs of life. We live, as 
Hogben says, “in a welter of fig- 
ures”: taxes, speed limitations, bat- 
ting averages, betting odds, calories, 
babies’ weights, clinical tempera- 
tures, rainfall, bank rates, car load- 
ings, discounts, death rates, interest, 
wave lengths. Without mathemati- 
cal power, insight, and confidence, 
the citizen is incompetent to meet 
existence in the modern scientific 
world. Too often it has been said: 
“Let the experts do our figuring.” 
The swindler and the mountebank 
are good at figures. So is the propa- 
gandist. News item: The Garand 
rifle is being turned out at the 
amazing rate of 1,000 a day. We are 
expected to take satisfaction from 
this fact. But our satisfaction ceases 
if we compare the fact with the job 
to be done. At the rate of 1000 
rifles a day it would take five and 
one half years to make two million 
rifles, a necessary number for the 
new army. Are 1000 rifles a day 
enough? 

Again, the OPM last year an- 
nounced that production of light 
tanks had increased 1260 percent in 
the second quarter of 1941 over the 
first quarter. We were supposed to 
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say “Oh, my” to that. As a matter of 
fact, the figure was utterly meaning. 
less unless we knew what the pro- 
duction was in the first quarter. The 
production was known to be low be- 
cause the army was turning to a new 
model. An increase from five tanks 
in the first quarter to 70 in the 
second quarter would be one of 
1300 percent—but it wouldn’t be 
many tanks and it wouldn’t be any- 
thing to cheer about. 

Arithmetic, viewed as a liberal- 
izing discipline, is essentially a social 
study. It is the only universally 
available area of learning for the 
establishing of order, system, accu- 
racy, and punctuality. Moreover, 
amid all the diversity of languages, 
it is the one symbolism common to 
civilized man everywhere. Finally, 
it is a social study because it has a 
remarkable history. The evolution 
of our number system is an illumin- 
ating chapter in social progress. For 
thousands of years, man was com- 
pelled to do his computing by means 
of an instrument; nowhere, until the 
Hindu-Arabic system with its zero 
as a place holder came into use, did 
anyone have the notion of perform- 
ing operations with the number 
symbols themselves. This system ex- 
presses number in a way to assist 
operational thinking. There is no 
such assistance to thought in the 
Roman notation, or in the Greek, 
in which every letter of the alphabet 
represented a number. Neither 
decimals nor logarithms could be 
invented until the Hindu-Arabic 
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notation had become generally 
known. Without these direct devel- 
opments of our system of notation 
mechanics and astronomy would be 
crippled; physics, navigation, and 
surveying could not advance. The 
whole management of modern af- 
fairs with their complicated records 
and accounts would be impossible 
without the brevity and portability 
of numerical data which our system 
of notation permits. 

If our system of notation is as 
important as all this, our curriculum 
in arithmetic should take due ac- 
count of the fact. It seldom does. 
Not only a new chapter in arithme- 
tic, but a new point of view through- 
out the entire range of the subject 
would be justified by the signifi- 
cance of our number system as a 
system. 

If a child knows the number sys- 
tem and if he has well-grounded 
number concepts he will never have 
to learn as an abstract rule the fact 
that three-fourths of a number is 
three times as much as one-fourth of 


a number; nor the fact that dividing 
by one-third is the same as multiply- 
ing by three; nor the fact that 
dividing by two-thirds will be half 
as much as dividing by one-third. 
He will not misplace the decimal 
point in dividing because his lively 
sense of the meaning of numbers 
will make any but the correct loca- 
tion of the decimal point an absurdi- 
ty. He will be able to estimate in 
advance the approximate size of his 
results, and he will have a critical 
instrument to apply to his results. 
Arithmetic is a system, not a 
series of unrelated items. To obtain 
a liberalizing result, arithmetic must 
be learned as a system. We have it 
from Dewey that “training by iso- 
lated experiences leaves no deposit, 
leads nowhere; even the technical 
skill acquired has little radiating 
power or transferable value.” These 
are magic words: radiating power, 
transferable value. When we teach 
arithmetic with such power and 
value, we have what I am calling a 
contribution to a libera! education. 


B. R. Buckingham is on the staff of Ginn and 
Company, Boston, Mass. Reported from the Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XXXV (February, 1942), 51-58. 
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JHE birthplace of Cordell Hull, Livingston, Tennessee, 
will see the establishment of a new junior college named 
after its illustrious son and organized to provide educational 
opportunities for youth of the ne Cumberland Mountain 


area who otherwise would be una 


le to secure an education. 


Liberal donations have been made by the people of Overton 


County to finance the project. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS - 


PERSONALITIES: Kenneth W. Mc- 
Farland, superintendent of the Cof- 
feyville, Kans., schools, will succeed 
A. J. Stout as superintendent at 
Topeka, Kans., on the latter’s retire- 
ment. .. . Paul M. Boynton of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., public schools 
has been appointed supervisor of 
business education for the state of 
Connecticut. . . . Selma Herr, Mon- 
tana State Normal College, Dillon, 
has been named professor of educa- 
tion and director of elementary 
teacher training at the University of 
New Mexico. . . . The new presi- 
dent of Colgate University will be 
Everett N. Case, assistant dean of 
the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard Universi- 
ty. . . . Raymond P. G. Bowman 
of Elizabethtown, Penna., College 
has joined the faculty of the depart- 
ment of psychology and education, 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penna. 
. Francis E. Lord will succeed 
the late Charles M. Elliott as head 
of the department of special educa- 
tion of Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti. . . . Fred W. 
Greene of Danville, Va., is the new 
secretary-treasurer of the North Car- 
olina Education Association. . . 
Charles E. Schofield, president of 
the Iliff School of Theology, Denver, 
has been named president of South- 
western College, Winfield, Kansas, 
to succeed Frank E. Mossman on the 
latter's retirement May 21... . 
Charles A. Anderson, president of 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, 
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Tenn., has been elected president of 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . . 
John W. Heckert of the depart- 
ment of education of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, will retire at 
the close of the academic year... . 
Mark L. Shibles has been named 
superintendent of the Belmont, 
Mass., public schools. . . . Edward 
T. N. Sadler has succeeded Allen P. 
Keith as superintendent of the New 
Bedford, Mass., schools. . . . Fred- 
erick L. Hipp, field consultant for 
Town Hall, Inc., New York City, 
has been appointed director of the 
New Jersey Education Association’s 
Long-Time Program of Educational 


Improvement. . . . Carl A. Mag- 
nuson, principal of the Ellsworth 
Memorial High School, South 


Windsor, Conn., has been appointed 
assistant supervisor of secondary ed- 
ucation for the Connecticut State 
Board of Education. . . . J. Harlan 
Shores of the St. Cloud, Minn., 
State Teachers College has joined 
the faculty of the college of educa- 
tion, University of Illinois... . B. 
A. Winans will retire as superin- 
tendent of the Livingston, Mont., 
schools on June 30 and his successor 
will be C. R. Anderson of the 
Helena public schools. . . . James 
H. Harris, superintendent emeritus 
of the Pontiac, Mich., schools, died 
recently at 75 years of age... .C. 
B. Lewis, superintendent of the 
Boise City, Okla., schools, has been 
named curriculum director for the 
Oklahoma State Department of Ed- 
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. . . Homer F. Dilworth 


ucation. 
has retired as dean of instruction, 
Millersville, Pa., State Teachers Col- 
lege, and has been succeeded by 


Sanders P. McComsey. . . . Galen 
Jones principal of the Plainfield, N. 
]., High School, has been appointed 
ptincipal of the East Orange, N. J., 
High School, succeeding Ralph E. 
Files. . . . Hubert P. Beck of the 
University of Minnesota has been 
named assistant professor of educa- 
tion and psychology, Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston. . . . Edgar 
O. Lovett has retired as president of 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. . . . 
G. M. Wiley, superintendent of the 
LaCrosse, Wis., schools, has been 
succeeded by R. W. Bardwell, super- 
intendent at Madison, Wis. ... J. 
Mace Andress, psychologist, author, 
and educator, died last month at 
the age of 60 years. . . . Jesse O. 
Sanderson is the new superinten- 
dent of the Raleigh, N. C., public 
schools, succeeding Claude F. Gad- 
dy. . . . J. Russell Croad of the 
Monterey, Calif., schools has been 
appointed superintendent at San 
Bernardino, Calif. Lyman 
Bryson of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed 
director of education for the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. . . . John 
F. Fox, supervising principal of the 
Bridgewater Township Schools, Rar- 
itan, N. J., will succeed Percival 
A. Barnes, who is retiring, as super- 
intendent of the East Hartford, 
Conn., schools. .. . O. C. Aderhold 
of the University of Georgia is the 


new editor of Agricultural Education 
Magazine. ...J.N. R. Score is the 
new president of Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Georgetown, Texas. .. . 
Albert S. Cook has retired as state 
superintendent of education for 
Maryland after 21 years in office. 
His successor is Thomas G. Pullen, 
Jr., assistant superintendent. . . . 
John G. Watkins of Ithaca, New 
York, College, has been named pro- 
fessor of education at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn. 


A BILL has been introduced in 
Congress by Senator McKellar of 
Tennessee “to provide for the ter- 
mination of the National Youth 
Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps.” December 31, 
1942, is the date set for winding up 
the affairs of the two agencies. The 
bill has been referred to the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


A NEw periodical, the National 
Mathematics Magazine, will be pub- 
lished by Louisiana State University 
with S. T. Sanders as editor. A 
“Teachers’ Department” will be de- 
voted to problems of interest to 
mathematics teachers. 


THE Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion for Safety of the National Safe- 
ty Council has just released a new 
manual entitled, A School Safety 
Program for the Emergency—A 
Guide for the In-Service Education 
of Teachers. The manual contains 
the December release of the Office 
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of Civilian Defense covering air-raid 
preparations, excerpts from special 
bulletins issued in selected cities 
which show methods of adjusting 
national rules to local requirements, 
and a school inspection blank in- 
cluding such matters as apparatus 
for fighting incendiary bombs. A 
section on adjusting the present 
school safety program to the emer- 
gency and_ stimulating — teacher 
growth to meet the challenge is in- 
cluded. A complete bibliography 
covers both aids for the teacher and 
pupil texts. Single copies are avail- 
able without charge to superintend- 
ents and principals. Address the 
National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, and request 
a free copy of Safety Education 
Memo No. 21. 


HIGH-SCHOOL boys have been asked 
by the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
and the U. S. Office of Education 
to build 500,000 accurate scale mod- 
els of Allied and enemy warplanes 
in school shop classes. The models 
will be used for the training of 
civilian spotters and for student 
pilot training. Seen through a 
standard ring sight used on aerial 
gun mounts, a model at 35 feet 
looks like a real plan at just under 
half a mile. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST is in re- 
ceipt of a letter from Norman J. 
Nelson, Principal, Woodrow Wil- 
son High School, Washington, D. 
C., who adds a footnote to the arti- 
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cle by Joshua Hochstein in the Feb- 
ruaty issue entitled ‘Making Inter- 
Americanism a High-School Objec- 
tive.” Mr. Hochstein stated: “We 
are still waiting for the first high 
school in this country to make the 
study of Latin America an integral 
part of its curriculum.” Mr. Nelson 
contributes the fact that several 
Washington high schools have been 
offering a ome-semester course in 
Latin American history since Sep- 
tember, 1941. He further states that 
“Perhaps the offering would not, in 
Mr. Hochstein’s opinion, constitute 
an ‘integral’ part of our curriculum, 
since it is not compulsory for all 
students, but perhaps we can at least 
say that not ‘all the work is still to 
be done.’ ” 


A NEW federal aid for education 
bill—Senate $.1313 Substitute— 
has now been introduced in the U. 
S. Senate by the Honorable Elbert 
D. Thomas of Utah and the Honor- 
able Lister Hill of Alabama. Final 
plans for this new bill were de- 
veloped at a meeting in Washington 
February 7, of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission in cooperation with repre- 
sentatives of other national agencies 
interested in federal aid for educa- 
tion. It was expected that a com- 
panion bill would be introduced 
simultaneously in the House. S.1313 
Substitute calls for an appropriation 
of 300 million dollars per year, 
these funds to be spent for general 
aid for public elementary and sec- 
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ondary schools through the four- 
teenth year. The money would be 
allocated to the states on the basis 
of the total number of children 
five to seventeen years of age and 
the amount of personal net income 
in each state, thus providing for 
allotments to the states in propor- 
tion to their needs and ability. The 
funds are to be expended through 
public agencies under public control. 
The major purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to substantially lessen in- 
equality of educational opportunity 
within and among the states. The 
equalization features of $.1313 Sub- 
stitute are the same as in the for- 
mer $.1313. Each state will develop 
its own plan for equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity within its bor- 
ders. The bill provides that minori- 
ty groups, in states where separate 
schools are maintained, will receive 
their full share of the funds in pro- 
portion to their numbers and with- 
out any reduction in the proportion 
of funds which they have been re- 
ceiving from state and local sources. 


NEITHER the draft nor increased 
employment opportunity for young 
people has kept any significant num- 
ber of junior college students away 
from their books, according to en- 
rolment figures collected from all 
junior colleges in the country by 
Walter C. Eells, executive secretary 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. In one year the 
nation’s two-year colleges have 
added 31,000 young people to their 


enrolment, increasing the total en- 
rolment from 236,162, as reported 
last year, to 267,406 reported this 
year, a growth of 13.2 percent. The 
number of junior colleges has also 
increased—from 610 last year to 
627 this year. In the past five years 
the enrolment in the junior colleges 
of the country has more than doub- 
led. 


AN “Answer Please” service de- 
signed to answer written inquiries 
on a wide variety of civilian defense 
problems, professional problems of 
teachers and school executives, and 
problems of adults has been in- 
augurated at the Eastern Oregon 
College of Education, according to 
an announcement by Dr. Roben J. 
Maaske, president. The service pro- 
poses to answer questions and pro- 
vide information on various prob- 
lems of civilian defense and safety, 
professional problems of elementary 
and junior high-school teachers and 
executives, questions of home, occu- 
pational and avocational interests 
for adults, and will supply faculty 
speakers and student symposium 
discussion groups for special pro- 
grams before various organizations 
in eastern and central Oregon. 


THE Committee of Examinations 
and Tests, Division of Chemical 
Education, of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, has announced that the 
1942 Cooperative Chemistry Test 
will be available by April first. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


Cooperative Test Service, 15 Am- 
sterdam Avenue, New York City. 

The accumulation of data and ex- 
perience of the past six years has 
had the effect of modifying the con- 
cept of what a test should measure 
and how this should be ac- 
complished. As a result of exten- 
sive discussion at a conference, held 
at the University of Chicago last 
June, the 1942 form of the test is 
considerably different from the tests 
of the past four years. The test has 
been administered in a preliminary 
form to determine the difficulty and 
validity of each item. The commit- 
tee hopes for widespread adoption 
of this new test. 


SCHOOL LIFE, the official publication 
of the U. S. Office of Education, has 


gone on a wartime basis of publica- 
tion every two weeks and will be 
known as EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

March 25-29, North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

March 25-28, Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 

March 28, Second Southeastern 
Regional Conference, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

March 28-April 2, Music Educat- 
ors National Conference, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
April 6-8, National Catholic Edu- 
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cational Association, San Francisco. 

April 6-10, Association for Child- 
hood Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 8-10, Inland Empire Educa- 
tion Association, Spokane, Wash. 

April 8-11, Western Arts Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 14-16, American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

April 15-18, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, New Orleans, La. 

April 17-18, Conference on Read- 
ing Instruction, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

May 1-2, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

May 2-9, Eighth Pan-American 
Child Congress, Washington, D. C. 

May 4-6, Institute for Education 
by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

May I 1-13, American Association 
for Adult Education, West Point, 
N. Y. 

May 17, Citizenship Recognition 
Day. 

June 21-25, American Home 
Economics Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

June 22-27, American Library 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 28-July 2, National Educa- 
tion Association, Denver, Colo. 

July 6-17, Annual National 
League of Teachers’ Associations 
College, Colorado State College for 
Education, Greeley. 

July 8-10, World Federation of 
Education Associations, Montreal, 
Canada. 
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Variations e+ * 


% When Kay Menges says, “I must 
. fly,” she probably means it. Miss 
Menges, who teaches physical education 
at Teaneck, N. J., High School, owns 
her own Aeronca Chief airplane and 
has a private pilot's license with 150 
hours in the air. (In the New Jersey 
Educational Review.) 


% Of the total of 25 boys in the Fort 
Jones, California; High School, 17 are 
enrolled in radio work organized under 
the national defense program. The class 
has ample equipment for code cutting 
and transcription and has built several 
small radio transmitters for emergency 
work The school has as large a trans- 
mitter as it is permitted by law and in 
the past has contacted stations all over 
the world, including Admiral Byrd’s sta- 
tion at the South Pole and the stations 
of many foreign countries. The work in 
radio at Fort Jones demonstrates what a 
small high school is able to do, par- 
ticularly when funds and encouragement 
are available. (In the California Journal 
of Secondary Education.) 


% In the Clayton, New Mexico, High 
School the NYA youths have undertaken 
to furnish the entire school. The boys 
made 250 straight chairs with rawhide 
seats for the study hall, library, and 
typewriting room; 350 armchairs for the 
classrooms; 20 large tables for the study 
hall and library; teachers’ desks; a divan 
for the health room; and complete din- 
ing-room, living-room, and bedroom fur- 
niture for the home economics depart- 
ment. Part of the furniture was displayed 
in the New Mexico room at the World’s 
Fair in New York. All furniture is made 
in massive, old Spanish design to harm- 
onize with the architecture of the build- 
ing. In addition, iron rods for curtains 
and draperies were made in the black- 


smith shop. The girls made tablecloths 
curtains, bedspreads, and a stage curtain 
decorated with old Spanish embroidery. 
All materials and dyes were obtained 
from animals and plants in New Mexico, 
for example, sheepweed for yellow dye 
and walnut hulls for brown. In addition, 
the girls made pillows for the stadium 
bleachers, gymnasiums suits for the 
physical education classes, 75 uniforms 
for the band, and 90 uniforms for the 
pep squad. In order to provide dinner 
service for 300 persons in the home 
economics department, a pottery project 
turned out thousands of pieces of pottery 
and dishes made of native clay. As 

result of this, work experience, many 
young people have become economically 
independent. (In the School Review.) 


% A survey of the city government of 
Rockford, Illinois, undertaken by stu- 
dents of public administration at Rock- 
ford College, has recently been published 
by the city. This is thought to be the 
first time that a college group has been 
entrusted with a comprehensive project 
of this kind and has had it approved 
and published with city funds. A read 
able booklet, supplanting the 
annual report confined to dull figures and 
statistical tables, was the outgrowth of a 
project which had for its double purpos 

the acquainting of students with the 
actual operation of city government 
through some participation in the day-by- 
day routine and, subsequently, of sharing 
their findings with Rockford citizens. 
Instead of concentrating on the events of 
a single year, the report endeavors to in- 
terpret the problems of today in the 
light of the experience of the past 12 
years. Graphs are used generously 
throughout the survey in an effort to 
clarify these current trends and tenden- 
cies. (In the Journal of Higher Educa- 


tion.) 
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